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The Makin¢g of the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament 


LutTHER A. WEIGLE 


‘T NAHE Revised Standard Version of the New Testament, published 
in 1946, is an authorized revision of the King James Version 
(1611), the English Revised Version (1881), and the American 

Standard Version (1901). 

The present revision was authorized by the International Council 
of Religious Education, in which the educational boards of forty major 
Protestant denominations of the United States and Canada are associated, 
and which holds, on behalf of the churches, the copyright of the American 
Standard Version. The vote of the Council prescribed that the revision 
should “embody the best results of modern scholarship as to the meaning 
of the Scriptures,” and that it should be “designed for use in public 
and private worship.” Further, the Council ordered that the revision 
should be “in the direction of the simple, classic English style of the 
King James Version,” and that it should “preserve those qualities which 
have given to the King James Version a supreme place in English liter- 
ature.” 

What are these qualities? Surely not the corrupt Greek text upon 
which the King James Version was based. And surely not the obscurities, 
the archaisms, and the errors which becloud it. The Revisers of 1881 
and 1901 corrected these. Their work must not be undone. The English 
Revised Version and the American Standard Version are far more faithful 
and accurate translations of the Word of God, as found in the Greek 
New Testament, than the King James Version. 

But with all their accuracy, the revised versions of 1881 and rgor 
lost some of the beauty and power of the King James Version. This is 
because they are too obviously “translation English.” They are me- 
chanically exact, literal, word-for-word translations which follow the 
order of the Greek words, so far as this is possible, rather than the order 
which is natural to English. 

The present revisers were charged to be no less accurate in trans- 
lation than their immediate predecessors, but to seek to recover the lost 
radiance of the older version. It was a difficult commission. Accuracy 
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is not hard to maintain, but radiance is rare, and seldom won by conscious 
effort. 

The decision to undertake a comprehensive revision of the English 
Bible was reached only after extended investigation and thorough debate. 
The American Standard Version, when published in 1901, was copyrighted 
to protect the text from unauthorized changes. When the International 
Council of Religious Education accepted responsibility for the renewal 
of the copyright in 1929, it appointed a committee of fifteen scholars to 
have charge of the text, and authorized it to make further revision if 
that should be deemed necessary. The members of this committee were 
William P. Armstrong, of Princeton Theological Seminary; Julius A. 
Bewer and James Moffatt, of Union Theological Seminary; Henry J. 
Cadbury and James H. Ropes, of Harvard University; Frederick C. 
Eiselen, of Garrett Biblical Institute; Edgar J. Goodspeed and J. M. 
Powis Smith, of the University of Chicago; Alexander R. Gordon, of 
United Theological College at Montreal; James A. Montgomery, of 
the University of Pennsylvania; A. T. Robertson and John R. Sampey, 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville; Andrew 
Sledd, of Emory University; Charles C. Torrey and Luther A. Weigle, 
of Yale University. Professor Gordon died soon after the first meeting 
of the committee, and in his place was chosen William R. Taylor, of 
the University of Toronto. 

For more than two years the committee wrestled with the problem 
of whether or not a revision of the American Standard Version should be 
undertaken; and if so, what should be the nature and extent of the re- 
vision. Representative chapters of the Old Testament and the New 
Testament were revised by the sections and reported to the committee 
as a whole; many decisions were made on matters of detail; and the 
major issue was thoroughly debated. At the one extreme stood Pro- 
fessor Ropes, who held that the revisions of the King James Version 
published in 1881 and 1901 ought not have been made, and opposed 
any further revision. At the other extreme stood Professor Goodspeed, 
who advocated a new version along lines similar to those followed in 
his own translation. Between these, inclining toward the one side or the 
other, stood the other members of the committee, with Professor Moffatt, 
perhaps, representing the position which finally won general acceptance 
—that there should be a thorough revision of the Version of 1901, which 
would stay as close to the Tyndale-King James tradition as it could, in 
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the light of our present knowledge of the Greek text and its meaning 
on the one hand, and our present understanding of English on the other. 

This decision having been reached, the work of the committee was 
suspended in 1932, because of lack of funds to provide for the expense 
of travel and secretarial service necessary to so large an undertaking. 
Dr. Hugh S. Magill, as General Secretary of the International Council 
of Religious Education, and Dean Weigle, as Chairman of the committee, 
presented the project to several foundations and to individuals whose 
interest we hoped to enlist; but we could find no one to underwrite the 
modest budget of $45,000 which we estimated that it would require. 
Efforts to enlist the co-operation of a syndicate of publishers likewise 
failed. In 1936, Dr. Roy G. Ross, who succeeded Dr. Magill as General 
Secretary of the International Council of Religious Education, negotiated 
a contract with Thomas Nelson and Sons, publishers of the American 
Standard Version, to finance the work of revision by advance royalties, 
in return for which they are afforded the exclusive right to publish the 
Revised Standard Version for a period of ten years. Thereafter it is 
open to other publishers under specified conditions. 

When it ratified this contract the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education defined the task of the committee in the terms quoted 
above, and adopted a slightly different plan of organization, which pro- 
vides that the committee shall consist of not less than five or more than 
seven members chosen for their competence as Old Testament scholars, 
not less than five or more than seven chosen for their competence as 
New Testament scholars, and not less than three or more than five 
chosen for their experience in the conduct of public worship or religious 
education. 

As the committee prepared to take up the work for which it was 
commissioned by the Council, there were several changes in membership. 
Professor Ropes had resigned in 1932, when the decision to undertake 
revision was reached. President Eiselen and Professors Robertson and 
J. M. P. Smith had died. President Sampey and Professors Armstrong, 
Montgomery, Sledd; and Torrey, for reasons of health or of age, did 
not wish to continue so heavy a commitment of time and energy.. That 
left, of the original committee, Bewer, Cadbury, Goodspeed, Moffatt, 
Taylor, and Weigle. To these were added in 1937 and 1938, Walter 
Russell Bowie, then rector of Grace Church, New York; Millar Burrows 
and George Dahl, of Yale University; Clarence T. Craig, of Oberlin; 
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Frederick C. Grant, then of Seabury-Western Theological Seminary; 
William A. Irwin, of the University of Chicago; Willard L. Sperry, of 
Harvard University; Leroy Waterman, of the University of Michigan; 
Abdel Ross Wentz, of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg; and Kyle M. Yates, of Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Louisville. Professor James Moffatt was chosen to be Executive Sec- 
retary of the committee and served in that capacity until his death on 
June 27, 1944. 

With the committee was associated an Advisory Board made up of 
representatives from each of the denominations affiliated with the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. This Board has acted in an 
advisory capacity only; its members have been consulted with respect to 
the principles underlying the revision, and have made many valuable 
suggestions. 

The nine members of the New Testament Section who have worked 
since 1937 upon the Revised Standard Version are Bowie, Burrows, Cad- 
bury, Craig, Goodspeed, Grant, Moffatt, Wentz, and Weigle. All changes 
in the translation of the New Testament have been submitted to the 
entire committee, however, and in a few cases a majority vote in the 
Section has been reversed by failure to receive the support of two-thirds 
ofthe committee. 

The New Testament Section has convened thirty-one times, in’ meet- 
ings covering one hundred and forty-five days, usually in morning, 
afternoon, and evening sessions averaging three hours each. Much addi- 
tional work has been done by correspondence and in meetings of smaller 
groups. In the summer of 1939, and again in 1940, we met for two 
weeks as the guests of Professor and Mrs. Goodspeed at their summer 
home on Paradise Island, Sayner, Wisconsin. Most of the meetings were 
held at Union Theological Seminary in New York or at the Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School. 

The initial draft of the revision of each of the books of the New 
Testament was prepared by one or two members of the Section, to whom 
it was assigned. This draft was then typed, and a copy sent to each mem- 
ber of the Section, for study prior to the meeting at which it would be 
considered. It was then discussed, verse by verse, in sessions of the 
Section. A new draft, prepared by Dr. Moffatt, in the light of the 
decisions then reached, was mimeographed and distributed for further 
study. At subsequent sessions of the Section, these mimeographed drafts 
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were again discussed, verse by verse, and suggestions submitted by mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board and others were considered. A revised set 
of the mimeographed drafts was then submitted to the members of the 
Old Testament Section, who were given opportunity to record their 
dissent from any proposed change. At a meeting held in Northfield, 
Massachusetts, August 15-29, 1943, the manuscript of the entire New 
Testament was once more reviewed and the votes and comments of the 
members of the Old Testament Section were considered. The revised 
manuscript was then placed in the hands of a smaller editorial com- 
mittee, charged to prepare it for the press and supervise its publication. 

The revision of the Old Testament has been proceeding along similar 
lines, and is about two-thirds done. Professor Moffatt, as Executive 
Secretary, and Dean Weigle, as Chairman, have served on both Sections. 
In 1943, when the work of the New Testament was practically done, 
Professor Burrows was transferred to the Old Testament Section; and in 
1945 five new members were elected to reinforce this Section. These 
were William F. Albright, of Johns Hopkins University; J. Philip Hyatt, 
of Vanderbilt University; Herbert G. May, of the Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology; James Muilenberg, of the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion; and Harry M. Orlinsky, of the Jewish Institute of Religion, New 
York. 

Unlike its predecessors, the Revised Standard Version has no ex- 
tended preface, explaining and defending the lines along which the re- 
vision has proceeded. That is done in a small book entitled, An Intro- 
duction to the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament, written 
by the members of the New Testament Section, and designed to help 
the general public to understand the main principles which have guided 
their work. This has been widely distributed, and I assume that the 
readers of this article have access to it. I will not attempt to repeat, 
or even to summarize, what is there said. 

Many have raised the question: Is this a new translation, or simply 
a revision of the former versions? It is not a new translation, in the 
sense that Moffatt and Goodspeed made new translations, without regard 
to the well-known phrases of the Tyndale-King James tradition. Our 
commission was to revise the English New Testament, taking the Amer- 
ican Standard Version as a base, and changing it only where it was deemed 
necessary in the interest of accuracy, clarity, directness, and simplicity. 
Yet the Revised Standard Version is, in effect, a new translation, for 
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three reasons. The first is that no adequate revision can be made except 
upon the basis of as thorough study of the Greek text, and as careful 
procedure in putting its meaning in English, as would be required in 
the case of a new translation. The second is that the discovery, since the 
revisions of 1881 and 1901 were made, of a great body of papyri dealing 
with the everyday affairs of life in the early centuries of the Greek era, 
has furnished scholars with new resources for understanding the language 
of the Greek New Testament. The third is that we were not bound, 
as were our predecessors, to the maintenance of the Elizabethan English 
in which the King James Version is cast. 

The charter of the English Revision, adopted by the Convocation of 
Canterbury in May, 1870, directed that only necessary changes be made, 
and that “in such necessary changes, the style of the language employed 
in the existing [King James] version be closely followed.” At its first 
meeting, a few weeks later, the Revision Committee accepted this charter, 
resolving “to introduce as few alterations as possible . . . . consistently 
with faithfulness” and “to limit, as far as possible, the expression of such 
alterations to the language of the authorized and earlier English versions.” 

The instructions of the present committee did not limit it so closely 
to the vocabulary of Elizabethan English. And we found ourselves 
faced, at the outset, with a major question: Shall we continue the use 
of the second person singular, “thou,” with its correlative forms, “thee,” 
“thy,” “thine,” and the verb endings “-est” and “-edst”? That ques- 
tion remained unsettled in 1932, after two years of discussion, the last 
vote on the subject being a tie. When the work was resumed in 1937 
two years more of debate and experiment ensued before the decision 
was finally reached to use these forms only in language addressed to God, 
and elsewhere to follow modern usage. The “-eth” and “-th” forms 
for verb endings in the third person are not used at all. Something is 
lost, be it granted, by the elimination of the plural nominative “ye”; 
but this is a loss that has been sustained by the English language. 

In general, the Revised Standard Version uses the simpler forms, 
as “to” for “unto” and “on” for “upon.” “Enter into” is “enter.” 
The “so” is omitted from “whosoever,” “whatsoever,” and the like. 
“According as” is simply “as.” “Insomuch that” is “so that.” “Of” 
becomes “by,” when the actor or agent is denoted. Jesus was baptized 
“by John” rather than “of John,” and tempted “by Satan” rather than 
“of Satan.” Such phrases as “on this wise” and “set at nought” and 
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such words as “privily,” “wherein,” “whereby,” “thereabout,” and “divers” 
are replaced by modern equivalents. In punctuation and in the use of 
quotation marks modern usage is followed. 

Does this mean that we have departed from our instructions to 
move “in the direction of the simple, classic English style of the King 
James Version” and to seek to “preserve those qualities which have given 
the King James Version a supreme place in English literature”? No, 
we have kept these instructions constantly in mind, and have in all good 
conscience sought to fulfil them. 

The message of the Bible is the central thing; its style is but an 
instrument for conveying the message. In the Bible we have not merely 
a historical document and a classic of English literature, but the Word 
of God. And men need the Word of God in our time and hereafter as 
never before. That Word must not be disguised in phrases that are no 
longer clear, or hidden under words that have changed or lost their 
meaning. It must stand forth in language that is direct and plain and 
meaningful to people today. 

Yet that does not mean that the Revised Standard Version has been 
cast in “the language of today.” One enthusiastic inquirer has already 
raised the question whether we have made Paul speak in the terms of 
“the atomic era.” To which the answer is an emphatic No. The history 
of the translation of the Bible into English is strewn with the wrecks 
of misguided efforts to put it into the ephemeral phrases which were the 
current fashion. For example, a translator of 1833, seeking to adorn 
the Scriptures with “a splendid and sweetly flowing diction,” suited to 
the use of “accomplished and refined persons,” offered renderings such 
as this: “And his master said to him, Well-done, good and provident 
servant! you was [sic] faithful in a limited sphere. I will give you a 
more extensive superintendence; participate in the happiness of your 
master.” 

We have deliberately resisted the temptation to use phrases that 
are merely “the language of today,” and have sought to put the message 
of the New Testament in simple, enduring words that are worthy to 
stand in the great tradition of Tyndale and the King James Version. At 
one meeting of the Section, when a proffered reading of the up-to-date 
type had been rejected by a decisive vote, its propounder addressed Dr. 
Moffatt. “Do you know where I got that phrase?” “No,” was the 
answer. “I got it from Moffatt’s New Translation.” Dr. Moffatt re- 
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plied -without hesitation: “That was all right for my translation, but 
it is not right for this.” He saw clearly the difference between a new 
translation and a revision of the old. 

No sufficient count has yet been made, but it is clear that the Re- 
vised Standard Version is as terse as the King James Version; and it is 
probable that its total number of words is less. It is probable, too, that 
words of Anglo-Saxon origin make up about nine tenths of the whole, 
as in the case of the older version. Recall the familiar figures: of every 
ene hundred words employed by Gibbon, seventy are Saxon; by Dr. 
Johnson, seventy-five; by Shakespeare, eighty-five; by Swift, eighty-nine; 
and by the King James Bible, ninety. 

We have not only used simple, enduring words, but have sought to 
make the version fit for use in public and private worship. That means, 
for one thing, that it must be easy to read aloud and in public. It must 
not be hard to pronounce; and it must sound well. Moreover, it must 
convey the meaning to the hearer as it goes. The order of the words 
should be direct, and there should be as little as possible of inverted 
sequence and suspended clauses. 

We have consciously kept as much as we could of the time-honored 
phrases in those passages of the New Testament which are most con- 
stantly used in worship, such as the Lord’s Prayer, the Magnificat, and 
the Benedictus. I have already met criticism at this point, from some to 
whom I have read portions of the manuscript, who were displeased that 
we have retained “debts” and “debtors” in Matthew’s version of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

In two respects our rules of procedure were more conservative than 
those which were followed by the revisers of 1881 and 1901. Neither 
Section of the present committee is empowered to make changes without 
submitting them to the votes of the members of the other Section; and 
no change from the basic text—the American Standard Version—can be 
made unless it is favored by a two-thirds vote of the membership of the 
entire committee. In the former revision, the Old Testament Company 
and the New Testament Company had full authority, each in its own 
field; and changes were made if they commanded a two-thirds vote of 
those present at a meeting of one company. 

The King James Version was itself a revision rather than a wholly 
new translation, and it kept felicitous turns of phrase from each of its 
predecessors. Anyone who has access to The English Hexapla published 
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by Bagster, which is to be found in most large libraries, will be interested 
to note how much has been kept in the Revised Standard Version which 
goes back, not simply to the King James Version, but to those upon which 
it drew. I give a few examples, chosen from various books, as they have 
chanced to catch my eye. 

From Tyndale we have kept such phrases and sentences as “You 
cannot serve God and mammon” (Matt. 6:24); “Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow” (Matt. 6:28); “where two or three are gath- 
ered in my name, there am I in the midst of them” (Matt. 18:20); “he 
came to himself” (Luke 15:17); “a prophet has no honor in his own 
country” (John 4:44); “It is more blessed to give than to receive” (Acts 
20:35); “do evil that good may come” (Rom. 3:8); “There is no fear 
of God before their eyes” (Rom. 3:18); “the unsearchable riches of 
Christ” (Eph. 3:8); “out of darkness into his marvelous light” (I Pet. 
2:9). We have returned to Tyndale in the use of “love” for agape in 
I Corinthians 13; and in passages like the following we have used Tyn- 
dale’s translation to correct errors of the King James Version: “when 
the wine failed” (John 2:3); “born anew” (John 3:3); “one flock, one 
shepherd” (John 10:16); “believe in God”—imperative instead of in- 
dicative (John 14:1); “in the sight of God” (II Cor. 12:19). 

To Coverdale and the Great Bible we owe such phrases as “till 
heaven and earth pass away” (Matt. 5:18); “none of us lives to himself, 
and none of us dies to himself” (Rom. 14:7); “death is swallowed up 
in victory” (I Cor. 15:54); “the world has been crucified to me, and I 
to the world” (Gal. 6:14); “God cannot be tempted with evil” (Jas. 
1:13); “the Father of lights” (Jas. 1:17). 

From the Geneva Bible come such phrases as: “recovering of sight 
to the blind” (Luke 4:18); “his word was with authority” (Luke 4:32); 
“in all these things we are more than conquerors through him that 
loved us” (Rom. 8:37); “we have the mind of Christ” (I Cor. 2:16); 
“all the fullness of God” (Eph. 3:19); “abstain from every form of 
evil” (I Thess. 5:22); “the eyes of him with whom we have to do” 
(Heb. 4:13); “so great a cloud of witnesses” (Heb. 12:1). 

Among the phrases, kept in the Revised Standard Version, which 
appeared first in the Bishops’ Bible are “persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake” (Matt. 5:10); “faithless and perverse generation” (Matt. 17:17); 
“overcome evil with good” (Rom. 12:21); “in the likeness of men” 
(Phil. 2:7); “the power of his resurrection” (Phil. 3:10). 
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We owe to the Rheims Version such expressions as “Why, what 
evil has he done?” (Matt. 27:23); “owe no one anything” (Rom. 13: 
8); “the ministry of reconciliation” (II Cor. 5:18); “to me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain” (Phil. 1:21). 

There is no thought in our minds that the King James Version will 
cease to be used because this revision has been made. We have no 
thought, moreover, of discontinuing the publication of the American 
Standard Version. Each has its use, the first as a great literary and 
religious classic, and the second as a meticulously literal word-for-word 
translation. It is our hope, however, that the Revised Standard Version 
may quickly come to be used by ministers and by people generally, for 
reading and meditation, for teaching, preaching, and Christian religious 
education, and in public and private worship. 

In the end, probably, the crucial test of this version will be in 
worship. If men are led by it to God, and if they find its phrases 
naturally upon their lips and in their hearts when they pray, it will 
endure. If not, the attempt to revise the King James Version will have 
to be made again. One thing is sure: the English-speaking world will 
not always be content with a version as faulty as the King James is now 
seen to be. If it should turn out that we have failed, some other com- 
pany of revisers will in due time succeed. 

Much of what is said as to the value of the King James Version for 
use in worship is without any sound basis. One man argued that we 
should always say “Our Father which art in heaven” because the word 
“which” removes God from the company of men and sets Him apart 
as unique and transcendent. The King James translators could never 
have dreamed of such an interpretation; for them the relative pronoun 
“which” had the meaning that the relative pronoun “who” now has. 
Another has argued for the richer spiritual value of the ungrammatical 
“Whom” in Jesus’ inquiry at Caesarea Philippi. One man protested 
vigorously against the use of any other than the King James Version in 
public worship, on the ground that “Changes of phraseology make me 
think, and I don’t want to think when I worship.” 

It may be that no version of the New Testament which states its 
meaning clearly will arouse as much of “the feeling of the numinous” 
as a more obscure version. And it is possible, of course, that in seeking 
to be clear we have only succeeded in being commonplace. Time will 
tell. I venture to believe that neither of these sentences is true. 
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As Professor Bowie says in the Introduction, “there are different 
kinds of beauty.” Let me quote one paragraph from his chapter: 


A translation which is native to the forms of speech of our present world 
cannot have the same qualities as a translation that came at the climax of the 
Elizabethan age. But there can be a new kind of beauty, as the creators of the 
best of modern music and of the sheer upsoaring and triumphant lines of modern 
architecture have made evident—a functional beauty, which is the expression of 
purpose in the most vital and, therefore, the most fitting form. Let it be said 
for the makers of this translation that they have tried to make it a sensitive trans- 
mission of the immortal themes of the New Testament to this generation’s mind 
and heart and ear. It is to be hoped that Christian folk in whose recollection 
the tones of an older version always instinctively echo will be patient to test the 
somewhat different accent of the present one. 


There are three simple rules which I would ask readers to follow 
as they make that test. First, that they do not read for the mere pur- 
pose of finding changes which they do not like. Second, when they note 
a change, that they remember that the revisers had what seemed to at 
least two-thirds of them to be a good reason for making it, and instead 
of blaming them, try to find out what that reason was. Third, that 
they read the version through, or read straight through at least one of 
the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, at least two of the Epistles, and 
Revelation, with the sole intention of getting the message of these books, 
before letting their minds come to a decision about it. If we will but 
give the Word of God access to our minds and hearts, as it comes to 
us in this new rendering of the Tyndale-King James tradition, it will 
surely have some increase of meaning, some new light for our path. 


Eprror’s Notre: The Revised Standard Version of the New Testament, 
published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, is available in blue cloth binding 
for $2.00. ‘The publishers expect to issue the volume in leather in June, 1946. 
The Old Testament will be included in a complete Bible planned for 1950. 
Readers may secure the brochure 4” Introduction to the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament from the International Council of Religious Education, 
Chicago, Illinois, for twenty-five cents. 





The Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament—A First Impression 


Raymonp P. Morris 


NY translator, and especially the translator of Holy Scripture, is 
A faced with a dilemma. He must, on the one hand, maintain 
fidelity to facts, accuracy in transcription, and faithfulness to the 
intention and spirit of the document being translated. On the other 
hand, he must defer to popular prejudices which incline to view change 
as innovation and novelty. His decisions are further complicated in that 
he must reckon not only with the meaning of words and clarity of ex- 
pression, but also with that wide range of associations and sentiments, 
of emotions and feelings which words connote. The skill by which these 
expectations are balanced one against another will determine in a large 
measure the reception of a new translation. 

The various Church bodies in sponsoring the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible have intended to provide us with more than a 
new tool for study. Their hopes will not be fulfilled until their work 
finds popular acceptance and enters into our religious heritage for “public 
and private worship.” To these commendable expectations, how skill- 
fully, may we ask, has the committee done its work? ‘Time alone will 
provide us with a competent judgment at this point. We may offer, 
however, a quick estimate. Leaving aside those questions concerning 
the critical quality of their work for those more able to judge—whether 
they have used the best text, or if their translation is accurate, etc.— 
and limiting our remarks to the appeal of the new revision to the 
popular mind, what impressions does one gather on the first reading 
of the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament? The impression 
is a positive one. It is an impression which raises high hope filled with 
great anticipation. The committee has produced a text more adaptable 
for study purposes than any among the modern translations, and it has 
provided us with a translation into modern idiom and syntax which is 
terse and plain and clear, but which is not colloquial. It is modern 
English as we speak and write it today, but it does not lapse from the 
dignity of forthrightness. True, as compared with the diction of the 
King James Version, something, even much, has been lost. We miss 
the beauty of rhythm, a feeling for words, and a sustained elevation in 
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expression which was characteristic of and gave power to Elizabethan 
and Jacobean language. The words are shorter, the sentences less in- 
volved, and a classical quality is gone. Against this loss we balance gains 
in clarity, textual exactness, force rather than gentleness, and naturalness 
of expression as we know it. 

As a matter of fact the new revision more nearly approximates the 
spirit and quality of the language employed in the original documents 
than does either the American Standard (i.e., American Revised) or the 
King James version. The former is too literal—it is “strong in Greek, 
weak in English.” The latter is classical, reflecting the style and man- 
nerisms of written Elizabethan English. We have come to cherish the 
elevated diction and style of the Authorized Version. There is an im- 
perishable quality there. We cannot foresee a time when Shakespeare 
or the King James Version of the Bible will pass out of the living tradi- 
tions of men. But the very excellence which makes the King James 
Version live and sets it apart covers and distorts the plain and direct 
quality of the original New Testament writings and covers them with a 
gloss and a glow which are not inherently a part of their spirit and ex- 
pression. 

Historically, the books of the New Testament were the world’s 
first popular sacred literature. While they were set apart from other 
books as those of unique value to the Christian community they were 
also in the possession of the people. They were widely circulated. Their 
effect was direct and immediate. The papyri discoveries of the past 
decades have confirmed our belief that the language of the New Testa- 
ment was the popular spoken language of the day. It was almost col- 
loquial in quality. There was nothing classical or stiff or esoteric or 
unnatural about it. Certain portions were graced with style—II Peter, 
the opening passages of Hebrews, Luke to a lesser degree, etc.—but by 
and large ornamentation of style and diction was submerged by the il- 
lumination revealed. Here truly the Word became flesh and dwelt with 
the finiteness of men. 

In his judicious study of The English Bible as Literature, Charles 
S. Dinsmore quotes J. Middleton Murry thus: 

When we consider style in the larger sense, it seems to me scarcely an ex- 
aggeration to say that the style of one half of the English Bible is atrocious. 
A great part of the historical books of the Old Testament, the Gospels in the 


New, are examples of all that writing should not be The most ele- 
mentary conditions of the presence of style are lacking. 
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With this estimate Dinsmore agrees in part. But he makes some important 
exceptions, and, it seems to me, with good point. It is true that the 
writers referred to were not literary men. With the possible exception 
of Paul none possessed that inner fire of genius which could, under in- 
centive, burst forth with creative imagination. Nevertheless their writing 
is effective. It is the effectiveness of restraint and sincerity. Here was 
commonplace talent stirred beyond itself by the overwhelming impact 
of Jesus of Nazareth and his meaning in the life and destiny of men. 
With unswerving conviction and with an overpowering compulsion they 
wrote that the Word had become flesh and had dwelt among men. “The 
stupendous truth they were possessed of,” says Dinsmore, “broke through 
all their inhibitions of training and limitations of capacity, and their weak- 
ness became their strength.” Of a truth, then, out of the mouths of 
babes are we taught and the foolishness of foolish men has given us 
wisdom. As writers they were not craftsmen carried away by their own 
imagination, but plainly and in matter of essentials the figure of Jesus 
Christ shines through to stir our imagination. This plain and direct 
style, this simplicity of artlessness, enables “deep to call unto deep,” 
and gives to the New Testament its power of direct and persuasive 
appeal. Style cannot be divorced from purpose, and purpose must not 
be thwarted by style. The New Testament was written under the com- 
pulsion of a mighty truth, which it proclaims in symbols that are terse 
and blunt, unornamented and plain, and filled with the vigor of direct 
speech. 

It is the problem of the translator, it seems to me, to restore, as 
far as that is possible in another language and another culture, the vigor 
and flavor of the original, unvarnished though it may be. The problem 
is greater than literary style. It is the proper literary style for the 
purpose intended. It is fidelity and sensitiveness to the spirit and 
purpose as well as the letter. The message takes precedence over ex- 
pression. The message must be unobstructed and free to overwhelm the 
hearts and to persuade the minds of men. It must not be hidden behind 
a self-conscious or ornate style. It must be direct to command the will. 
The principle to be maintained is that the Word be presented with the 
simple dignity which puts first things first. 

Only when we bear these considerations in mind are we prepared 
to approach the Revised Standard Version of the Bible. As to its lan- 
guage, it is the language of today—fresh, simple, direct, reverent, and 
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unadorned—possessing what the committee judged to be the more en- 
during aspects of the English language. Its very simplicity gives it dig- 
nity and power. It is freed, on the one hand, from the anachronisms 
and archaic quality of the King James rendition. On the other, it avoids 
the literalism of the American Standard Version which went so far as 
to follow the word order of the original languages. The American 
Standard Version gained nothing by rendering the third petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer: “Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth.” Much 
better the natural English word order: “Thy will be done, on earth 
as it is in heaven,” which the new translation uses following the King 
James with the exception of one preposition. 

Again, modern English reads best when it is true to its inherent 
nature. It sounds forced and strained and stilted when it is made to 
conform to a foreign tongue. For instance, modern English uses articles 
relatively sparsely. The American Standard Version, following Greek 
usage, reads thus: “Is not the life more than the food, and the body 
than the raiment?” (Matt. 6:25). Better: “Is not life more than 
food, and the body more than clothing?” (R. S. V.). 

Likewise, there is little to justify the continued use of archaisms, 
especially when their meanings have been lost in popular usage. In 
Luke 20:20 the King James Version speaks of the spies “which should 
feign themselves just men.” The American Standard Version hardly 
improved matters by saying “who feigned themselves to be righteous.” 
The Revised Standard Version reads simply and clearly, “who pretended 
to be sincere.” 

I, for one, am grateful that I shall no longer be called upon to use 
the “-eth” and “-th” as the verb endings in the third person. The 
English language is tending to free itself of such consonantal qualities, 
and these endings have long been dropped in English usage save in 
Scripture. So also “thou,” and its correlative forms, “thee,” “thy,” 
“thine,” have been wisely limited in the Revised Standard Version to 
language addressed to God. Like illustrations reflecting preference for 
modern English usage are detailed at length in Am Introduction to the 
Revised Standard Version. 

There has been also a marked improvement in the exactness of trans- 
lation, in the correct use of language, and in grace of expression. The 
grammatical infelicity of Peter’s confession of the Lord recorded in 
Mark 8:27 as given in the King James Version: “Whom do men say 
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that I am?” has been changed to “Who do men say that I am?” Like- 
wise the unfortunate rendering of John 11:15, which for some unac- 
countable reason prevailed in even the American Standard Version has 
been corrected to read: “For your sake [not sakes] I am glad that I 
was not there.” To refer to the festival mentioned in Acts 12:4 as 
“Easter” is sheer anachronism; more accurately the Revised Standard 
Version reads: “after the Passover.” And surely Paul meant more 
than that we should “abstain from all appearance of evil” (I Thess. 
5:22). We are to “hold fast what is good” and “abstain from every 
form of evil” (R.S.V.). When Pilate protested the unproved guilt 
of Jesus he did not say: “Nothing worthy of death is done unto him.” 
He said “Nothing deserving death has been done by him” (Luke 23:15). 
Certain passages take on considerable change in meaning, viz., Mark 
1:24, where the man with an unclean spirit says, “What have you to do 
with us, Jesus of Nazareth? Have you come to destroy us?” The 
King James and American Standard Versions read: “What have we to 
do with thee. ....?” Likewise, the translation of the words of Jesus: 
“Do not be anxious about your life” (R.S. V.), offers many possibilities 
over the King James’ reading: “Take no thought for your life” (Matt. 
6:25). In the Revised Standard Version there is a touch of gentleness 
in the words addressed by Jesus to his mother in John 2:4, “O woman, 
what have you to do with me?” rather than the suggestion of impatience 
or rebuff found in: “Woman, what have I to do with thee?” (K. J. V. 
and A.S. V.). 

On the other hand we question the decision of the translators in their 
renderings of certain passages. There are certain changes in familiar 
words and phrases which leave us with a sense of loss and discomfort. 
In the Christmas story found in Luke, the King James Version, along 
with the American Standard Version, reads: “There were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in the field.” The decision to translate this 
sentence “In that region there were shepherds out in the field” is, to 
my mind, unfortunate. The word “abiding” has a pastoral quality 
which is not replaced by the new phrasing. To use Bowie’s happier ex- 
pression, “it is as though for a moment a glory seems to fade.” 

There are certain verbal changes, especially noticeable in the better- 
‘known portions of the Gospels, which are unnecessary and disturbing. 
We have in Matthew 7:9 the familiar reading from the King James 
Version: “Or what man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will 
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give him a stone?” There has been a gain, perhaps, in accuracy to prefer 
the word “loaf” to “bread” as it reads in both the American Standard 
and the Revised Standard versions, but has there been a corresponding 
gain in meaning? Such minor changes needlessly affront prejudice. 
The omission of certain phrases and passages because of textual 
improvements will offend the religious sensibilities of certain readers. 
The translators of the Revised Standard Version have profited by the 
immeasurable improvements in textual apparatus. In this respect they 
are on much surer ground than were the translators of the King James 
Version or even the American Standard Version. Such improvements 
have forced certain changes, minor and otherwise, into the text, many of 
which will annoy the reader. Take that very beautiful and meaningful, 
though inexact, rendering of the words of Jesus in Matthew 5:44: “Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute you.” The 
translators of the Authorized Version apparently felt free to transpose 
the reading of Luke 6:27-28 to Matthew. From the standpoint of 
accuracy this is unwarranted. Even so, many will not prefer the short- 
ened “Love your enemies and pray for those who persecute you,” as 
it was corrected by the American Standard and likewise in the new version. 
Take also the account of the Last Supper given by Luke 22:19-20, 
which reads in the King James Version: “And he took bread, and gave 
thanks, and brake it, and gave unto them, saying, This is my body which 
is given for you, this do in remembrance of me. Likewise the cup after 
supper, saying, This cup is the New Testament in my blood, which is 
shed for you.” Textual criticism has established beyond serious dispute 
that verse 19 should end with the phrase: “This is my body.” The re- 
maining section, including verse 20, is not, on best authority, found in 
Luke’s text. The Revised Standard Version puts these phrases in a 
footnote, and refers the reader to Paul’s words in I Corinthians 11:24. 
How will we receive the omission of: “This do in remembrance of me”? 
Our heads may be persuaded but our hearts will yearn for that phrase. 
Likewise, the account of the woman taken in adultery (John 8:1-11) 
is, as we know by approved authority, an interpolation. The Revised 
Standard Version puts the words in italics to indicate their disputed 
authority, as also, and for similar reasons, the concluding lines in Mark 
(16:9-19). The committee, and probably wisely, decided that it would 
be better to print all of the text found in the commonly accepted English 
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versions rather than omit these doubtful sections. The points enumerated 
above, and others, will illustrate the dilemma imposed upon the trans- 
lators in their efforts to be guided by truth as opposed to concession to 
popular prejudice. 

The Revised Standard Version shows to its best effect, it seems to 
me, in the narrative portions of the New Testament. The style em- 
ployed is well adapted to the “Sayings of Jesus,” his teachings, parables, 
and homilies. Many of these changes are so minor that without a close 
examination the reader will be unaware that they have been made. But 
he will note that he is able to understand the passages more easily than 
before. Note the improvement in the wording of the parable of wine- 
skins (Matt. 9:16-17), which reads in the Revised Standard Version: 
“And no one puts a piece of unshrunk cloth on an old garment, for the 
patch tears away from the garment, and a worse tear is made. Neither 
is new wine put into old wineskins; if it is, the skins burst, and the wine 
is spilled, and the skins are destroyed; but new wine is put into fresh 
wineskins, and so both are preserved.” 

An excellent passage to judge the narrative qualities of the new 
revision as compared to the King James or the American Standard versions 


is Paul’s account of his shipwreck (Acts 27:27-44), which we quote at 
length: 


When the fourteenth night had come, as we were drifting across the sea 
of Adria, about midnight the sailors suspected that they were nearing land. So 
they sounded and found twenty fathoms; a little farther on they sounded again 
and found fifteen fathoms. And fearing that we might run on the rocks, 
they let out four anchors from the stern, and prayed for day to come. And as 
the sailors were seeking to escape from the ship, and had lowered the boat into 
the sea, under pretense of laying out anchors from the bow, Paul said to the 
centurion and the soldiers, “Unless these men stay in the ship, you cannot be 
saved.” ‘Then the soldiers cut away the ropes of the boat, and let it go. 

As day was about to dawn, Paul urged them all to take some food, saying, 
“Today is the fourteenth day that you have continued in suspense and without 
food, having taken nothing. Therefore I urge you to take some food; it will 
give you strength, since not a hair is to perish from the head of any of you.” 
And when he had said this, he took bread, and giving thanks to God in the 
presence of all he broke it and began to eat. Then they all were encouraged and 
ate some food themselves. (We were in all two hundred and seventy-six per- 
sons in the ship.) And when they had eaten enough, they lightened the ship, 
throwing out the wheat into the sea. 

Now when it was day, they did not recognize the land, but they noticed 
a bay with a beach, on which they planned if possible to bring the ship ashore. 
So they cast off the anchors and left them in the sea, at the same time loosening 
the rope that tied the rudders; then hoisting the foresail to the wind they made 
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for the beach. But striking a shoal they ran the vessel aground; the bow struck 
and remained immovable, and the stern was broken up by the surf. The soldiers’ 
plan was to kill the prisoners, lest any should swim away and escape; but the 
centurion, wishing to save Paul, kept them from carrying out their purpose. He 
ordered those who could swim to throw themselves overboard first and make for 
the land, and the rest on planks or on pieces of the ship. And so it was that all 
escaped to land. 

It remains unnecessary to add that the subsequent passage (Acts 28:13) 
“We fetched a compass,” as it appears in the King James Version, is an 
archaism which invites the mistaken notion of anachronism. 

Or consider the marked improvement and clarification found in Paul’s 
theological discourses, which at their best have never been models of 
clarity. Second Corinthians 3:7-11 will illustrate: 

Now if the dispensation of death, carved in letters on stone, came with such 
splendor that the Israelites could not look at Moses’ face because of its bright- 
ness, fading as this was, why should not the dispensation of the Spirit be at- 
tended with greater splendor? For if there was splendor in the dispensation of 
condemnation, the dispensation of righteousness must far exceed it in splendor. 
Indeed, in this case, what once had splendor has come to have no splendor at all, 
because of the splendor that surpasses it. For if what faded away came with 
splendor, what is permanent must have much more splendor. 

There can be no question but there has been in the above a marked clari- 
fication in what, in the King James and the American Standard versions, 
is an almost unintelligible theological disquisition. 

In our appraisal of the Revised Standard Version we are presented 
with gains and losses. Happily the gains seem to outweigh the losses. 
The choice between the Revised Standard and the American Standard 
versions seems to be clear and unequivocal. The new rendition is the 
text for instruction. But for reading and purposes of worship—there is 
where our preference will divide us. Some will feel with Sir Frederic 
Kenyon that the King James Version “has struck its roots too deeply 
into our language and literature, and is itself too great a monument of 
literary art, to be dispossessed without a preponderating balance of loss. 
We can no more do without the Authorized Version than we can do 
without Shakespeare and Bacon.” Nor would we if we could. This 
judgment, however, does not entirely offset the promise of the new 
translation which speaks more accurately, more clearly, with dignity and 
force in words of our own time. Time marches on. The monuments 
and the words of men grow venerable with age and are shaken. The 
old we properly cherish, but the sap of life moves in the new. 





Britain’s New Direction in Government 


Crecrt NortTucotr 


man to me on the night in July, 1945, when Mr. Churchill 

walked out from Downing Street, defeated overwhelmingly at 
the polls, and Labour’s Prime Minister, Mr. Atlee, walked in. That 
little man with the gnarled hands, hardened with a lifetime’s poorly 
paid work, his face marked with the furrows of care, was not thinking 
of high personalities at that moment. He was full of gratitude to the 
great Englishman who had so rightly been at the helm of his country 
during the war years. He had turned out like so many millions of 
Englishmen to cheer the gallant and victorious Churchill and had then 
gone home to vote against the party Churchill had chosen to lead. 

No, I knew what he was thinking of that moment of elation. His 
mind was going back over the long years of British working-class struggle 
—to the deprived and forlorn millions who had laboured and hoped for 
the day when they would achieve power in Britain and make their voices 
heard in the places of authority. He was remembering the miner, the 
cotton weaver, the agricultural labourer, the unskilled workers of every 
sort who in their trade unions and labour clubs had worked for this day. 
He remembered the miserable, tragic years of poor wages, bad factory 
conditions, the arrogance of employers, and the ruthless grinding of the 
poor by government. He remembered so many hopes of the British com- 
mon people frustrated by a deeply rooted feudalism which still elevated 
the old aristocracy of Britain into an almost eternally accepted governing 
class. 

No one can understand what happened ia July, 1945, in Britain 
without looking at the past history of social and political development 
in Britain which has in the last hundred years slowly but inevitably trans- 
ferred the power of government from a hereditary governing class to 
the people. Fifty years ago Keir Hardie, one of the fathers of the British 
labour movement, was elected to the House of Commons and his election 
was a portent of a movement which has increased in power and energy. 
Messrs. Attlee, Bevin, Morrison, Cripps, and Greenwood and the three 
hundred and ninety labour members in the House of Commons today 
are lineal descendants of Keir Hardie, who, on his day of election, arrived 
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i is a day I’ve waited for all my life,” remarked a working- 
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at the House wearing a cloth cap and an old suit as symbols of the new 
day—an unmistakable prophet amongst the aristocratic silk toppers. Not 
that many of them today wear cloth caps. The labour movement in the 
last twenty years has become respectable and middle class and it has its 
group of peers in the House of Lords. It. has taken on many of the out- 
ward trappings of the older political parties, but fundamentally it re- 
mains “of the people”—the artisan, the engineer, the mechanic, the trans- 
port worker, the miner, the railroad man. It is their creation, their 
crusade, and they are rightly proud of its great victory. 

Another factor of the past which is important to remember in order 
to gain a true perspective of what is happening in Britain is that in origin 
the British labour or socialist movement is deeply founded in the Chris- 
tian religion. Its apostles from Robert Owen onwards found their in- 
spiration and indeed their passion for social change in the teaching of 
Christ. From the time of the Evangelical Revival in the late eighteenth 
century the Methodist class meeting was the crucible round which much 
of the fire of socialism burned, and many men hardly distinguished social- 
ism from the teachings about personality, property, and wealth which they 
read in the New Testament. Men like the late Arthur Henderson and 
Philip Snowden had their early training in public speech and public 
affairs in the brotherhood of lay preachers, and they learned a great deal 
about the management of men within the small world of Methodist, 
Baptist, and Congregational Churches. Many of the present cabinet 
ministers in Britain were brought up in these Churches and have imbibed 
from their early training that passion for social righteousness and the 
place and privilege of the common man, as opposed to arbitrary and 
hereditary power, which the Free Churches of Britain have as a whole 
contributed to the life of the country. 

This means that the British labour movement is thoroughly “home- 
made” and owes very little in foundation or political theory to the con- 
tinental brands of socialism. The island insularity of Britain has been a 
remarkable shield against the “winds of doctrine” which have blown 
across political Europe in the last thirty years. Labour has always been 
aware of its international responsibilities and relationships, but with native 
stubbornness it has refused to learn its socialism from theorists across the 
channel. The training ground of Britain’s present labour government 
has been in the hard school of local councils, trade-union administration, 
co-operative societies, and workers’ associations. Very few of them, I 
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expect, would profess to know what Engels or Marx said about specific 
issues, and they have always had shrewd suspicions about the doctrinaire 
theorists who write books about socialism and have never really been 
immersed in the “working-class struggle.” 

Alongside the religious strain in the British labour movement (all 
too sadly weakened now by the divorce of organized religion from the 
common life) is the parliamentary tradition of British public life. The 
first labour M.P.’s were associated with the old Liberal party and came 
into parliamentary life under their wing and learned the ways of parlia- 
mentary government in a House of Commons still dominated by the two 
older parties. This means that the socialist movement in Britain has 
always sought to attain its ends in a parliamentary manner and within 
the traditional forms of British government. True, the trade unions 
have sought from time to time to challenge government on important 
issues by the organized strikes, and especially by the general strike of 
1926. But on the whole the development of the British labour movement 
in the political field has been in the parliamentary tradition, winning its 
battles by argument in the House of Commons and steadily building up 
a powerful organization in the country which could win local and parlia- 
mentary elections. In the early years of this century the movement 
enthusiastically backed the social reform movement of the Liberal party 
led by Mr. Lloyd George. Old-age pensions, an efficient medical serv- 
ice, adequate housing, unemployment relief, and child welfare were 
amongst the common objectives of both parties, and there are undoubtedly 
many within the labour movement today who see the future in these 
terms rather than in terms of state ownership of the means of production 
and distribution. 

Two important arms of the labour movement, which between them 
have provided great financial resources for it, are the trade unions and 
the co-operative production and retail societies. Both organizations are 
interlocked, and between them they cover the whole area of life for 
many millions of people who have found in the management of the unions 
and the societies a field of real democratic action and enterprise. These 
two organizations contribute large sums to the Labour party funds giving 
it a solidity in finance which neither of the older parties can command. 

There were, of course, many more immediate reasons for the July 
landslide. There was first the widespread revulsion against the Con- 
servative party, which, except for two brief breaks, had been in power 
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since 1918. With that party was associated all the frustration and humilia- 
tion of the Munich period and the remembrance of the dismal depression 
period—unemployment, industrial disaster, and governmental incompe- 
tence. Nothing in the opinion of many ordinary nonparty electors could 
be worse than another period of Conservative government, headed al- 
though it might be by Mr. Churchill. It became clear during the election 
campaign that the “die-hards” of the party were still in power and that 
reaction both in home and foreign affairs might be expected if the Con- 
servatives were given a new lease of authority. To make matters worse, 
the Conservative party put before the country no programme of proposed 
action which could raise the slightest enthusiasm except amongst those 
who were frightened of socialism and pinned their faith on one man— 
Churchill. Here lay one of the oldest miscalculations in British political 
history. The towering personality of Britain’s great war leader was the 
Conservative party’s chief asset, and the electorate was invited to give 
him a mandate “to finish the job.” This invitation was accompanied by 
very little in the shape of a policy or programme. Consequently the 
British electorate had to do some detached and cool thinking. They 
loved Churchill (at least the wartime Churchill) but distrusted the 
Conservatives. They could not have him without them so they voted 
them both out of power and turned to the Labour party as the only 
possible alternative. This decision was sharpened by the inept campaign 
management of the Conservative party and of Mr. Churchill himself. 
The more he talked about the “Gestapo” of socialism and the autocracy 
of Mr. Laski the more the electorate laughed and determined to vote 
for a positive policy rather than for a party and a leader who so mis- 
judged the temperament of the British people. One of the most sig- 
nificant results in the election was that in Mr. Churchill’s own constituency 
where an unkown “freak” candidate polled ten thousand votes against him 
—an indication that the British people were voting for a change in the 
government at all costs. Not even the great affection which all classes 
and parties still feel for Mr. Churchill could prevent the silent, demo- 
cratic revolution. 

What was the policy Britain voted for? The industrial programme 
of the Labour party was set out as follows in the campaign booklet Let 
us Face the Future: 


1. Public ownership of the fuel and power industries. For a quarter of a 
century the coal industry, producing Britain’s most precious national raw material, 
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has been floundering chaotically under the ownership of many hundreds of inde- 
pendent companies. Amalgamation under public ownership will bring great econ- 
omies in operation and make it possible to modernize production methods and to 
raise safety standards in every colliery in the country. Public ownership of gas 
and electricity undertakings will lower charges, prevent competitive waste, open 
the way for co-ordinated research and development, and lead to the reforming of 
uneconomic areas of distribution. 


2. Public ownership of inland transport. Co-ordination of transport services 
by rail, road, air, and canal cannot be achieved without unification. And unifica- 
tion without public ownership means a steady struggle with sectional interests or 
the enthronement of a private monopoly, which would be a menace to the rest 
of industry. 

3. Public ownership of iron and steel. Private monopoly has maintained 
high prices and kept inefficient high-cost plants in existence. Only if public owner- 
ship replaces private monopoly can the industry become efficient. 

The socialized industries, taken over on a basis of fair compensation, to be 
conducted efficiently in the interests of the consumers, coupled with proper status 
and conditions for the workers employed in them. 


4- Public supervision of monopolies and cartels with the aim of advancing 
industrial efficiency in the service of the nation. Antisocial restrictive practices 
will be prohibited. 


5. A firm and clear-cut programme for the export trade. We would give 
State help in any necessary form to get our export trade on its feet and enable 
it to pay for the food and raw materials without which Britain must decay and 
die. But State help on conditions—conditions that industry is efficient and go- 
ahead. Laggards and obstructionists must be led or directed into better ways. 
Here we dare not fail. 


6. The shaping of suitable economic and price controls to secure that first 
things shall come first in the transition from war to peace and that every citizen 
(including the demobilized service men and women) shall get fair play. There 
must be priorities in the use of raw materials, food prices must be held, homes for 
the people must come before mansions, necessities for all before luxuries for the 
few. We do not want a short boom followed by collapse as after the last war; 
we do not want a wild rise in prices and inflation, followed by a smash and wide- 
spread unemployment. It is either sound economic controls—or smash. 


7. The better organization of Government departments and the Civil Service 


for work in relation to these ends. ‘The economic purpose of government must be 
to spur industry forward and not to choke it with red tape. 


The Labour party also outlined for this country a clear programme 
of what it hoped to do. Now that it is in power it already realizes that 
it cannot act so swiftly as perhaps its enthusiasts hoped. But here is 
the programme of action which won votes in July, 1945: 


First, the whole of the national resources in land, material, and labour must 
be fully employed. Production must be raised to the highest level and related to 
purchasing power. Overproduction is not the cause of depression and unemploy- 
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ment; it is underconsumption that is responsible. It is doubtful whether we have 
ever, except in war, used the whole of our productive capacity. This must be 
corrected because, upon our ability to produce and organize a fair and generous 
distribution of the product, the standard of living of our people depends. 

Secondly, a high and constant purchasing power can be maintained through 
good wages, social services, insurance, and taxation which bears less heavily on 
the lower-income groups. But everybody knows that money and savings lose 
their value if prices rise, so rents and the prices of the necessities of life will be 
controlled. 

Thirdly, planned investment in essential industries and on houses, schools, 
hospitals, and civie centres will occupy a large field of capital expenditure. A 
National Investment Board will determine social priorities and promote better 
timing in private investment. In suitable cases we would transfer the use of 
efficient government factories from war production to meet the needs of peace. 
The location of new factories will be suitably controlled, and where necessary 
the government will itself build factories. ‘There must be no depressed areas in 
the new Britain. ’ 

Fourthly, The Bank of England with its financial powers must be brought 
under public ownership, and the operations of the other banks harmonized with 
industrial needs. 

By these and other means full employment can be achieved. But a policy 
of Jobs for All must be associated with a policy of general economic expansion 
and efficiency as set out in the next section of this Declaration. Indeed, it is 
not enough to ensure that there are jobs for all. If the standard of life is to 
be high—as it should be—the standard of production must be high. This means 
that industry must be thoroughly efficient if the needs of the nation are to be met. 


In addition, the Labour programme incorporated all the proposed 
social insurance plans for pensions, health, and minimum security which 
had been fashioned by the previous Churchill government. And, no 
doubt, one of the supplementary reasons for Labour’s success was the 
feeling that this party meant to bring these measures into operation while 
the Conservatives were only halfhearted in their intentions. Britain 
fought the war, it must be remembered, not only for freedom and liberty 
abroad, but for social change and betterment at home and, rightly or 
wrongly, the average Briton believed that the Labour party was more 
determined than any other to bring this about. 

This programme claimed the support of large numbers of “middle- 
of-the-road” people who had come to believe that some measures of public 
ownership of basic industries were long overdue, and that only public 
provision of such necessities as family allowances, medical services, ade- 
quate pensions, and houses could ensure that everyone in Britain was 
given a fair deal. Much of the programme in its social reform sections 
is common to all parties, but there was little confidence that any other 
party, except Labour, would put it vigorously into action. 
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The July revolution in Britain has meant a new alignment in British 
politics. For all practical purposes the Liberal party has ceased to exist 
—many Liberals will probably join the Labour party and the older group 
the Conservative party. The electorate has declared unmistakably for 
the two-party system with all its faults in unequal representation and 
disregard of minorities. The British constitution has evolved round the 
two-party system and there is hardly any organized demand for a change 
either in methods or strategy. This means that the Labour party stands 
to gain many adherents from the ranks of the middle classes—a move- 
ment which has already begun. An analysis of the Labour representatives 
in the House of Commons, for instance, gives ample evidence of the 
change which has come in the new type of M.P. 

The London Times in an analysis of the new government’s sup- 
porters in the House of Commons says that young men are in the majority 
and the average age has been lowered to 43. Two hundred of them are 
engaged in professional work, or occupations outside the ranks of artisans 
or manual workers. In this group are 40 barristers and solicitors; 9 
doctors; 13 professors, university lecturers, or economists; 18 school- 
masters and teachers; 22 journalists and authors; 12 adult education lec- 
turers; 7 engineers; 5 accountants; 18 produce merchants, business man- 
agers, and company secretaries; 18 clerks; 4 retired civil servants; 3 
printers; 3 estate agents; 4 ministers of religion; 4 retired soldiers or 
sailors; 3 farmers; 2 dentists, and 3 shopkeepers. There are also 40 trade- 
union organizers; 39 miners; 10 railway men; 9 trade-union secretaries, 
and 5 cabinet makers. Of the 23 women members all but two are mem- 
bers of the Labour party and eight of them are described as housewives. 
Two hundred and forty of these members have been elected for the first 
time. All this means that in the words of Mr. Attlee the Labour party 
can now lay some claim to represent “all the main streams which flow 
into the great river of our national life.” This is an important fact 
for observers of the British political scene to remember. A party which 
a few years ago seemed to represent mainly the manual workers has now 
made a successful bid for the support of the professional and middle 
classes and has the right to be termed a national party. 

Mr. Churchill himself has expressed high hopes of the new Parlia- 
ment now refreshed by a stream of new life more fully representative 
of the British people than any Parliament for generations. For the 
Labour party it means that it has ceased to be a “class party” of work- 
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ers and trade unionists and has made a successful bid for the loyalty 
of the “black-coated” classes, and for the Conservative party it means 
that their traditional grip on some of the big cities and rural areas has 
been shaken off, and that their accustomed type of leisured-class landed 
gentry is no longer welcomed by the electorate. 

In the new House of Commons are large numbers of “self-made” 
men, who benefiting by free education in school and university, have made 
for themselves a position in public life. Most of them have no private 
means, and the possession of a seat in Parliament raises embarrassing 
problems of a livelihood. British M.P.’s are paid $2,400 a year with 
railway expenses to and from their constituencies. No secretarial and 
office accommodation is provided for them, and while in London they have 
to find living facilities in addition to keeping their home going elsewhere. 
It is not all honey being a British M.P.! In the old days M.P.’s usually 
came from wealthy families, with private means, or had business interests 
which provided an income. But a new type of M.P. has arrived in 
Britain who intends to give all his time to legislative affairs and he may 
have to be remunerated more adequately in the future. 

New personalities are developing, too, in the British political scene. 
So far the life of the new Parliament is too young to judge who the new 
great men are. But already there are some marked men in the gov- 
ernment. Mr. Attlee is a cool, shrewd, and experienced man of affairs, 
with a public school and university background—essentially middle class 
but with his ear to the ground for the accents of the people. He is a 
chairman rather than a leader and will probably allow some of his able 
henchmen to set the pace in his government. He has a notable collection 
of these. Bevin as foreign minister is afraid of no one. He has long 
years of trade negotiations behind him and a supple, accommodating 
mind and he is a tough bargainer. Morrison, the London boy, who is 
the archarchitect of the Labour party fortunes, has been given a free- 
lance post to co-ordinate policy and give it that drive and execution 
which the electorate wants to see. In the government, too, is Aneurin 
Bevan, an ex-miner who grew up in a poor home, and who was a relent- 
less critic of Churchill during the war. If Mr. Bevan shows in his 
ministry a statesmanship equal to his critical eloquence, he may have a 
great future before him. He is only forty-seven. Dalton as Chancellor, 
Greenwood in another free-lance post, Miss Wilkinson as Education 
Minister, are amongst the ablest of Mr. Attlee’s team. 
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Another man of personality and vigour is Emmanuel Shinwell, the 
Minister of Fuel and Power, an ex-miner, who has been given one of 
Britain’s toughest problems to solve. A new human touch has been in- 
fused into demobilization problems by Jack Lawson, another ex-miner, 
who now presides over Britain’s War Office, and the ex-printing office 
compositor, George Isaacs, is showing his paces through the entangle- 
ments of man power. 

In building his team the Prime Minister is reported to have worked 
on the principle of caution, telling each man that his position was con- 
ditional on his performance. Many of the Cabinet have had no ex- 
perience of high office before, and behind them is a parliamentary mem- 
bership, two hundred of whom are entirely new to the House of Com- 
mons. This adds to the exhiliration of present-day politics in Britain, 
bringing with it an enormously increased public interest in Parliament’s 
affairs. The lobbies of Westminster are crowded every day in a manner 
which “old hands” only expect at times of crisis. It is a sign that a 
new generation has been quickened into political life in our country and 
that the parliamentary tradition is still a lively vehicle for our manner 
of government. That is an important point for all observers of Britain 
to understand. We are still shackled here with wartime controls and 
stringencies which irritate our people although they understand their 
temporary necessity. But we have renewed and restored our supreme 
legislature and trust it to watch the liberties of the British people and 
restore them to each individual man as soon as may be. The electorate 
have shown by their votes in the general election and in the by-elections 
that they believe this can be done, while at the same time we attempt 
to graft into our system new measures of state planning and direction. 

There have been few revolutions either in men or methods so far, 
which is typical of the Attlee approach. Socialism to him is a gradual 
change in public affairs, built supremely on the will of the people. He 
knows that the Russian brand of socialism will never work in Britain, 
nor will any other continental brand. Britain will create her own revo- 
lution as she has done in the past out of the democratic interests of the 
people and with that combination of tradition and novelty which is 
peculiarly British. That seems to be the road down which we are march- 
ing, and along the road we shall probably discover new signs and wonders 
as we have done in the past. At any rate, there is a new hope abroad 
amongst us and a readiness te face a new day. 





South of the Rio Grande 


Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


OST persons who undertake to write about Latin America have 
M at least been there. I have the rare distinction of never having 

set foot south of the Rio Grande, unless perchance Tia Juana 
and Agua Caliente be regarded as south of that river. But if strangers 
make no effort to understand the thought and life of lands to which 
they are strange, very little progress can be made toward an informed 
public opinion, which is the basis of right national and international 
relations. 

It takes a good deal to jar a man out of provincialism. Although 
for many years I had felt intense interest in Europe and the Orient, 
the rest of the world was pretty blank to me, and even the Orient, es- 
pecially India, was darkly mysterious. Africa was sketchy; it was “Mr. 
Livingstone, I presume,” Cecil Rhodes and his will, a few bishops and 
missionaries, wretched Negroes, white imperialism, and memories of 
past Egyptian greatness. That was about all. Australia was what I had 
read about the Bushmen in anthropological writers, and the kindness 
of a Tasmanian whom I had met. Latin America was almost nothing. 
I had a vague picture of the geography, and the Panama Canal was a 
familiar name. The postage stamps which I collected and frequent news 
of arbitrary revolutions, which I used to regard as Latin America’s chief 
product, supplemented this information. Until relatively few years ago, 
I had never met anyone who was, to my knowledge, a native of any Latin- 
American country,- except for one Haitian who impressed my childish 
mind with her wild assertion that her country was named Haiti by the 
whites because they “hate I”—I being Negro. Prescott’s Conquest of 
Peru and some one-sided missionary literature were my chief printed 
sources of information. Simon Bolivar and Porfirio Diaz were the only 
Latin-American names that came readily to mind, and I couldn’t pro- 
nounce either one. Of the thought, culture, and life of Latin America, 
I knew nothing at all. School, college, and university education con- 
tributed nothing. For example, my set of Ueberweg’s five-volume his- 
tory of philosophy in German devotes less than one page of triviality 
to Latin America (and even less, by the way, to Japan). Such inclusive 
ignorance is not rare among those who have not visited south of the 
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border; and even travel has often failed to produce either understand- 
ing or sympathy. 

In such ignorance no successful Good Neighbor Policy can be car- 
ried out; no One World can be organized; no peace can be either just 
or durable; and nations united in name will be disunited in fact. 


I 


What force overcame the inertia of my ignorance? No single force 
availed. Rather, my change from ignorance to a thirst for knowledge 
was caused (if the metaphor be not too mixed) by drops of water falling 
on the stone. The first drop came in the form of a student who pre- 
sented himself to me back in 1922 as a candidate for the doctorate in 
philosophy. The student was B. Foster Stockwell. He announced that 
he intended to teach in South America and that he desired to write a 
dissertation on the Spanish philosopher Unamuno. At the time I knew 
nothing of the Spanish language and little of Unamuno, and I tried to 
dissuade Mr. Stockwell. But I caught a certain glint in his eye and 
deemed it prudent to be meek. In a few years, after a term in Buenos 
Aires, Mr. Stockwell became Dr. Stockwell and satisfied the departments 
of Philosophy and Spanish of his mastery of Unamuno. Dr. Stockwell 
became Rector of the Evangelical Theological Seminary in Buenos Aires, 
was a delegate to the Madras Conference, and is one of the leading in- 
terpreters of Protestant scholarship in South America. 

In 1926 the International Congress of Philosophy met at Harvard 
University. I was given certain editorial duties which brought me close 
to all the delegates. There were very few from south of the Rio Grande, 
but these few attracted my attention. Not long afterward a Puerto Rican 
student, José Emilio Franquiz, came to Boston University. He was 
gifted in scientific method, in poetic talent, in dialectical skill, and in 
spiritual insight. As my student and my friend through the years he has 
aroused in me increasing interest in and devotion to Latin-American 
studies, which have been further fostered through students whom he 
has sent to my classes. 

The time came when I invested a nickel in a Haldeman-Julius 
Blue Book on Spanish Grammar. Using spare time as a suburban com- 
muter, I picked up enough grammar and vocabulary on the trains to 
begin reading books in Spanish. Suggestions began to come to me about 
a possible philosophical lecture trip south of the border, although world 
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conditions have prevented fulfillment of this idea. Journals such as 
Philosophical Abstracts, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, the 
Philosophical Review, and the Personalist, began to request reviews of 
Latin-American books and articles of Latin-American thought. Later, 
Spanish language journals, such as Filsofia y Letras, Luminar, La nueva 
Democracia, and Minerva, sought collaboration. Meanwhile, Boston Uni- 
versity had held a Latin-American Institute; and the American Philosoph- 
ical Association planned an Inter-American Congress of Philosophy. This 
had to be postponed, but a smaller Inter-American Conference was held 
at Yale and resulted in valuable personal contacts and enriched informa- 
tion on both sides. A group of theological students from Boston Uni- 
versity, called at first “The Brothers Ten” and later “The Mexican 
Service Unit,” spends its summers in Mexico, co-operating with edu- 
cational, religious, and social agencies in practical activities. A request 
from members of this group led me to offer a brief course in Latin- 
American philosophy, which, to my amazement, seems to be the first 
course in that field to be offered in any American university. 

All of these “drops of water” have combined to wear away the smug 
stoniness of my ignorance and to open my mind toward the mind of 
Latin America (despite the attempts of pedants to dissuade me from a 
“trivial” side line). Since my professional interest is in philosophy, I 
shall deal in the remainder of this essay chiefly with philosophical ideas 
south of the Rio Grande. 


II 


The first impression of a Yankee who is just cutting his Latin- 
American eyeteeth is one of surprise at the high quality and large num- 
ber of literary productions in which philosophical topics are discussed. 
The Latin-American public is “philosophy-conscious” as the North Amer- 
ican public is not. It is true that until recently there has been no strictly 
philosophical journal in Latin America, but even in this respect we north 
of the border cannot boast. We have but few such journals and their 
subscription list is tiny. On the other hand, philosophical ideas are dis- 
cussed far more widely in the Latin-American press, daily and periodical, 
than in corresponding publications in the United States. Frequent essays 
of high merit on philosophy appear in La Nacién, the great Buenos Aires 
daily; these essays are superior both in number and in quality to the best 
that one can read in the New York Times. Only rarely do our month- 
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lies and quarterlies take up philosophical themes as they used to do in 
the days of New England transcendentalism. In Latin America rarely 
do any issues of such magazines as Sur or the late lamented Sustancia 
of Buenos Aires or Cuadernos Americanos of Mexico fail to contain one 
or more philosophical articles and book reviews. The number of cheaply 
priced philosophical classics, translations from foreign languages, and new 
books that are printed in Mexico and Argentina far exceeds what ap- 
pears in the United States in the same category. These publications are 
aided not only by universities and public funds, but also by idealistic 
publishers like Losada in Buenos Aires who are willing to publish worthy 
books at a financial loss because of their cultural contribution. Ob- 
viously such publishers must “make it up” on other books; but they 
display a devotion to philosophy almost unknown in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. 

Men of letters, especially essayists, deal more often with specifically 
philosophical themes than do our writers. Philosophical bibliographies 
are published by universities in Mexico and Argentina. Quarterly 
journals of a distinctly philosophical cast are beginning to appear. 
Luminar, in Mexico, somewhat resembles the Personalist or RELIGION 
in Lire in its interpretations of literature, religion, and philosophy, and 
in its excellent book reviews. Filosofia y Letras has been published by 
the National University of Mexico since 1941. Miémerva, in Argentina, 
is the first purely philosophical quarterly to appear anywhere in Latin 
America. 

Philosophy is the blood and marrow of the Spanish literature which 
gives sustenance to all Latins of Iberian origin. The Don Quixote of 
Cervantes is a philosophical parable. The great writers of the recent 
past, Ortega y Gasset and Unamuno, are philosophers. In fact, most 
essayists south of the Rio Grande are more or less Emersonian inter- 
preters of an idealistic philosophy of life. The United States has por- 
trayed Emerson on a postage stamp, but it remained for Panama to 
quote a saying of his on a stamp. Philosophy is a live issue in Latin 


America. 
III 


In the history of the United States the democratic principle has 
been predominant almost everywhere from colonial days on. In Latin 
America the situation is quite different. Democracy has had to fight for 
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its life, against enemies far more bitter than Jefferson faced in Hamilton. 
The struggle of ideas is therefore more prominent in political life to 
the south of the border than to the north. 

From the days of the Conquistadores down to the end of the eight- 
eenth century, Latin America was under the political control of Spain 
and was throughout of the Catholic faith. No substantial impression 
was made by the early effort of a Bostonian Mather to export Prot- 
estant Bibles in Spanish to Latin America, nor by the odd fact that 
British pirates in the West Indies left such Bibles in Cuba. Philo- 
sophically, only the systems of Spanish scholastics were well known. 
There was little or no development during the whole colonial period. 
However, numerous universities existed, especially in Mexico and Peru 
from the oldest times, where philosophy was taught and the Aristotelian 
as well as the Thomistic tradition was handed down. Traces of Descartes, 
the French Encyclopedists, and Rousseau leaked in. 

Great credit should be given the Jesuits for their civilizing, educa- 
tional, and humanitarian work, especially among the Indians. It was 
the Jesuits who boldly protected the aborigines against the rapacious 
Spanish conquerors as far as they could and taught them Christianity 
and agricultural and other arts far more energetically and efficiently 
than did the Protestant clergy of the northern colonies. The Jesuits 
also cultivated science in Latin America, as word of European scientific 
progress spread to the New World. Nevertheless philosophy remained 
almost static. 

As the eighteenth century drew toward its close, the American and 
the French revolutions, followed by the Napoleonic wars, created world- 
wide disturbances. Both revolutions were a protest of the exploited 
against their exploiters. They had their roots in the human sense of 
justice as well as in the ideas of a natural law as taught by St. Thomas, 
and of the rights of man as taught by John Locke and Rousseau. The 
long-familiar philosophy of St. Thomas places the law of nature, which 
is a law of God, above all laws of man, and contains the germ of 
protest against governmental tyranny. 

Closely related to the Thomist idea were the democratic principles 
of Locke, Bentham, and Rousseau, which were presented in more popular 
and concrete form than the writings of St. Thomas. The influence of 
Rousseau, especially, was extraordinary. One Latin-American teacher 
was so carried away by Rousseau’s attacks on civilization and pleas for 
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the simple life that he actually disrobed in the presence of his class to 
demonstrate the return to nature. Historical events and the ferment of 
new ideas combined to stir men like Simén Bolivar to lead Latin America 
to cast off the bondage of Spanish oppression and to seek a new order under 
the guidance of the democratic ideal. 

The philosophical expressions of these changes illustrate the prin- 
ciple of dialectic. The thesis of the Latin-American movement was 
scholasticism, down to the end of the eighteenth century. The antith- 
esis, for most of the nineteenth, was positivism. Positivism is the name 
given by the French philosopher Auguste Comte to his system, which 
rejects both theology and metaphysics and bases all knowledge strictly 
on the sciences. Since for him the highest science is sociology (which 
he founded), the highest reality is society, and the highest ideal, social 
progress. For religion, he would substitute the adoration of the noblest 
human beings, while humanity as a whole is treated as the Supreme Being. 
The ideas of Comte were exported from France to Latin America and, 
in a diluted form, became widely popular. Positivism made more appeal 
to the intellectuals than did Protestantism. Its ideas favored the new 
democratic trends; they encouraged the growth of science; they liberated 
men, not only from political and religious tyranny, but from all religious 
authority: in short, they promised freedom, and they were welcomed in 
Latin America as a sort of non-Christian reformation. 

By way of contrast, it is interesting to note that Comte was much 
more coolly received in the United States, where his thought was intro- 
duced to the public first in the pages of the Methodist Review, and where 
the prevailing democratic and Protestant ideas were not felt to be in 
need of positivistic liberation. Only recently has American “humanism” 
adopted positivistic principles. 

Latin America did not, however, swallow Comte whole. In Argen- 
tina, for example, the stress was on scientific development and social 
theory; in Puerto Rico, Hostos mingled idealistic and liberal Protestant 
ideas with Comtean strains. In Brazil, where the democratic theory 
of government was slowest to take root, positivism faced the hardest 
fight and was most persistent. In fact, even today there still survive 
positivistic “churches” over sixty years old, and at the last international 
convention of positivists in France, Brazilians outnumbered all others. 
A positivistic motto, “Order and Progress,” appears on the flag of Brazil. 
In Mexico, as Leopoldo Zea has recently pointed out, the history of 
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positivism took a different turn. Order and progress is the motto: very 
well, said the Mexican positivists, we need order. (Our Coolidge was 
no positivist, but those positivists would understand his “law and order.”) 
Mexican affairs were in chaos. Porfirio Diaz was a strong man who bade 
fair to control the situation. He did. The positivists supported him 
and brought to Mexico a generation of order—and tyranny—under his 
rule. 

Positivism could not maintain its hold. The time was ripe for a 
synthesis to emerge in the dialectic of thought. In the twentieth cen- 
tury, Latin America is seeking its synthesis in idealistic and personalistic 
thought. “Philosophy of life” or of “vital situations,” “philosophy of 
values,” and “philosophy of the person” have become central themes. 
The influence of the French idealist, Bergson, and the Catholic personal- 
ist, Maritain, has superseded that of Comte. Also, for the first time 
German thought has attracted the attention of Latin Americans. Among 
the Germans: who are most widely read and admired are Max Scheler 
(who called his system personalistic), Nicolai Hartmann (great ethicist 
and philosopher. of values), and Husserl (the semi-idealistic phenom- 
enologist). These men are all pre-Nazi and have no connection with 
Nazi ideology, which has found no followers among reputable Latin- 
American thinkers. 

Until recently, the main currents of Anglo-American philosophy 
since Mill have exerted slight influence in Latin America. The Latins 
have been almost as ignorant of us as we have of them. In the past 
fifteen or twenty years, however, conditions have changed and numerous 
philosophical works in English have been translated into Spanish and 
Portuguese. On our side, W. Rex Crawford has made a start in his 
recent book, A Century of Latin American Thought. This work is in- 
forming, but not adequate. Dr. Crawford is a brilliant scholar, with an 
incisive mind; but his field is sociology, not philosophy, and he suffers 
under the double commitment of being Cultural Attaché of our Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro, and of being a positivist so heartily as to fail to do 
justice to idealistic, metaphysical, and religious aspects of thought. 


IV 


The chief Latin-American centers of intellectual development have 
been in the West Indies, in Mexico, and in Argentina. 
From the West Indies we select one man as outstanding, Eugenio 
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Maria de Hostos (1839-1903), born in Puerto Rico. He was affected 
by positivism, but his noble and free mind was not tied to any school. 
In moral idealism, he resembled Fichte. He was a lifelong advocate 
of Puerto Rican independence, and was bitterly disappointed when, after 
Puerto Rico was freed from Spain, President McKinley refused to listen 
to his pleas for the liberation of the island from all foreign domination. 
Hostos visited a convention of World Liberals in Boston, and wrote of 
his reasons for preferring Protestantism to Catholicism. He traveled 
widely through the Americas, introducing reforms into the educational 
systems of Santo Domingo and Peru. The first railroad locomotive to 
cross the Andes was named “Hostos” in his honor. A territorial com- 
mission has recently published his writings in twenty-four volumes, sup- 
plemented by a bibliographical volume (edited by his son, Adolfo de 
Hostos) which shows, in its 756 pages, a remarkably extensive literature 
in which Hostos is discussed. While not a metaphysician or a great 
systematic thinker, Hostos is a figure who merits high respect, combin- 
ing many of the traits of a Franklin, a Jefferson, and an Emerson—and, 
one might add, a Horace Mann. He is briefly mentioned in the En- 
cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, but is otherwise almost completely 
neglected in our literature. 

Mexico has the pre-eminent advantage in all the Americas of having 
a distinguished philosophical tradition which goes back to a time before 
Europeans set foot on the continent. In Samuel Ramos’ History of 
Philosophy in Mexico (1943), we read of early philosophical mono- 
theism among the Aztecs. Their god, Ometeuhtli, was the invisible, 
eternal infinite energy which “penetrates the heart of man and the rocks,” 
yet (being by anticipation wisely anti-Calvinistic, pro-Jesuit, and pro- 
Arminian) allows man free will. Despite corruptions in later supersti- 
tion, this sublime idea, rooted in indigenous traditions, still affects the 
national culture. 

The contemporary philosophical life of Mexico is active. Ezequiel 
A. Chavez is “intellectual father” of many of Mexico’s leaders, and is a 
favorite of Mexican youth. He has a generous and scholarly mind. He 
has visited several universities in the United States. Antonio Caso, still 
active, was the first in Mexico to occupy a chair entirely devoted to 
philosophy. He is interested in philosophy of personality and social 
philosophy, and has written brilliantly against totalitarianism. José 
Vasconcelos is also widely read and admired. Eduardo Garcia Maynez 
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interprets Hartmann’s ethics and is a philosopher of law, as well as 
editor of Filosofia y Letras. Leopoldo Zea is the historian of positivism 
in Mexico. Edmundo O’Gorman is an able translator of English philo- 
sophical works. The rise of Franco in Spain has enriched Mexican 
culture by the coming of numerous Spanish philosophers who loved 
freedom more than home. Among them are José Gaos and Eduardo 
Nicol, both first-class scholars. Nicol hzs written a Psychology of Vital 
Situations, manifesting considerable originality. José Ferrater Mora is 
another Spanish exile, whose Dictionary of Philosophy, already in its 
second edition, is a remarkably comprehensive and accurate work, es- 
pecially when one considers that the author is barely in his thirties. 

The other chief center of philosophical activity is Argentina. It 
has produced many distinguished thinkers. Among Argentina’s most 
brilliant social philosophers is Juan Bautista Alberdi (1810-84), whose 
great work, The Bases and Points of Departure for the Organization of 
the Argentine Republic (1852), fared better than Plato’s Republic— 
for it actually became the foundation of the country’s new constitution— 
but worse than The Federalist, since the new constitution lasted only seven 
years in Argentina. Alberdi advocated liberal democratic principles and 
criticized existing South American constitutions both for their lack of 
economic realism and also for their exclusive recognition of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Las Bases, as his work is commonly called, is an out- 
standing classic of American democratic philosophy. 

Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (1811-88) is another distinguished 
liberal figure—a philosopher of education and follower of Horace Mann 
who became president of the Republic in 1868 and held the post until 
1874. He had been minister to the United States 1865-68, during which 
time he wrote a life of Abraham Lincoln. A great admirer of our country 
and its institutions, he desired to build Argentina on foundations similar 
to those of the United States. His liberalism affected his educational and 
religious thought as well as his political views and policies. His best- 
known work, Facundo, a sociological analysis of South America, was trans- 
lated into English by Mrs. Horace Mann in 1868. 

The influence of positivism made itself felt in the writings of José 
Ingenieros (1877-1925), who opposed all metaphysics and held to strict 
determinism, laying chief stress on the sciences of psychology, sociology, 
and criminology. For a while he was the South American philosopher 
best known in the United States. But Alejandro Korn (1860-1936), 
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originally a physician and professor of anatomy, became a philosopher in 
1906, and turned the tide in favor of an idealistic philosophy of “creative 
freedom,” influenced by Kant and Dilthey. He comes much nearer to 
being a systematic metaphysician than any other Latin American. His 
influence is continued in the very able Francisco Romero, the most 
eminent living Latin-American philosopher, who is not only a prolific 
writer, but also a competent editor of philosophical works and an educa- 
tional leader. His mind is liberal and international. Risieri Frondizi, 
at the University of Tucuman, who has spent considerable time in the 
- United States, is making important contributions to the history of Latin- 
American thought. Manuel Nufiez Regueiro combines literary distinc- 
tion with philosophical insight, and his works are very numerous. He 
is noteworthy for his mastery of philosophy of science, philosophical 
method, and philosophy of religion. He is more familiar with the best 
works in the English language than are most Latin Americans. Regueiro’s 
point of view is Protestant, and he stands close to American personalism. 
Finally, the name of Mario Bunge should be mentioned, as founder of 
the excellent and impartial philosophical journal, Minerva. 


V 


Looking at contemporary Latin-American thought in the large, we 
find three main traits characterizing it, namely, its social interest, its 
concern with personality, and its spiritual idealism. 

First of all, Latin-American thinkers manifest social interests. Many 
of them are trained in law and are practicing lawyers. There are at least 
two reasons for this. One is the political situation; there is great need 
for lawyers in regions where governments change frequently and political 
conditions are not stable. The other reason is economic; the financial 
rewards of philosophy in Latin America are rarely sufficient to meet a 
person’s needs, and some additional source of income is essential. In a 
good many cases, it is hard to tell whether a man is primarily a lawyer 
and secondarily a philosopher or primarily a philosopher and a lawyer 
only “on the side.” Be that as it may, philosophers have contributed 
much to the framing and popularizing of sound democratic ideals and to 
defending them against totalitarian attacks. It is noteworthy, for in- 
stance, that the Colegio Libre in Buenos Aires, has, since the death of 
our late President, established a Franklin Delano Roosevelt chair for 
the study of inter-American relations. 
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Secondly, there is a growing interest in personality. Franquiz in 
Puerto Rico, Caso in Mexico, and Romero in Argentina are prominent 
among those who have made the nature of personality a basic problem. 
Avelino, of Santo Domingo, is also to be counted in this group. The ma- 
jority of the problems with which most Latins are deeply concerned are 
aspects of the philosophy of personality. Their writings deal with the 
relations of reason and emotion, reason and will, knowledge and skep- 
ticism, good and evil, hope and despair, faith and doubt, rather than 
the purely objective problems of logic, mathematics, and natural science 
—and when these latter are considered it is usually in their relations to 
personality. 

Thirdly, there is an undercurrent of spiritual idealism. It is true 
that the Latins have not yet produced any great creative system of 
thought. They are dependent on Europe. They have as yet no man 
of intellectual vision to set beside Hegel or Lotze, Bradley or James 
Ward, Royce or Bowne or Whitehead. But preoccupation with philos- 
ophy of life and of values, concern about objectivity of values and their 
“hierarchy,” and frequent discussions of spirit and the spiritual life, are 
symptomatic of a search for higher things. It is true that the problem 
of God is rarely faced by philosophers who are not fairly orthodox Cath- 
olics, although Regueiro is a notable exception. This situation may be 
traced partly to a desire to avoid conflict with the authority of the es- 
tablished Church, and partly to a paralysis of speculative thought left 
over from positivistic times. Then, too, the Latin mind is profoundly 
skeptical as well as profoundly spiritual. This paradoxical situation illus- 
trates Schopenhauer’s principle of “Man’s Need of Metaphysics.” 

The spiritual distress of Latin America will not be allayed until 
Latin Americans can develop a spiritual metaphysics and philosophy of 
religion corresponding to their needs and problems. In a sense, as Pro- 
fessor Cornelius Krusé has pointed out, philosophy is a sort of religion 
for cultivated Latin Americans. It enables them to escape from the 
spiritual rigors of ecclesiastical authority without forcing an open break 
with the Church. It affords them some of the inner advantages of free- 
dom, yet without adequate outer expression. Such a pursuit of spiritual 
idealism is in unstable equilibrium; it is both tragic and hopeful. It 
is now too abstract and almost unreal; it gives promise of a concrete 
personalism that will relate the highest ideals to the social, economic, 
and religious conditions which now prevail. 





“Strange Interlude” Restudied 
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the one theme vital enough for large-scale exploitation, Eugene 

O’Neill brought to the New York stage his sensational Strange 
Interlude. It ran for 414 performances. The record in this respect 
contrasts nicely with that of O’Neill’s “religious” play of the same year, 
Lazarus Laughed. . Lazarus commanded all told but a single performance, 
on April 9, in Pasadena, California. If today our professional critics in- 
cline to rate Lazarus as the better of the two plays—in fact, as “the 
supreme piece of drama of modern times” according to Oscar Cargill’s 
judgment’—still Mr. Average Citizen would no doubt prefer the enter- 
tainment of Strange Interlude. 

Actually the two plays, though a continent apart in production and 
about equally far apart in their subject matters, present on close examina- 
tion an interesting point of affinity. For both plays revolve about the 
theme of salvation, albeit in a strange and perverse way. The action of 
the protagonist appears in each case to approximate Christian martyr- 
dom while actually inverting it. Lazarus rises in O’Neill’s story by the 
power of a Dionysian ecstasy, and the miracles of conquest he performs 
stem from essentially a man-centered faith. The laughter is Nietzschean, 
unchastened by tears. At the end he gives his body to be burned but 
without charity. Amid the flames of the stake we hear his cry, “Fear 
not Caligula, there is no death,” and the words seem fitted with a peculiar 
irony to the California of William Randolph Hearst’s walls against death 
and of Aimee Semple McPherson’s pageant piety. 

Strange Interlude, on the other hand, is equally adapted to our 
country’s opposite extreme, the sophisticated cynicism of a New York 
city audience. For the Eastern theatergoer O’Neill has endowed the 
finale of his drama with accents of an oriental world-weariness and the 
muted heroics of the death wish made triumphant. “We’ll pick flowers 
together in the aging afternoons of spring and summer, won’t we?” says 
Nina Leeds in the curtain speech. “It will be a comfort ... . to sleep 
with peace together—! to die in peace! I’m so contentedly weary with 
life!” Her sentiments, if we will compare them with those of Lazarus, 


T 1928, when materialism and Freudianism were at a zenith and sex 


* Intellectual America. (New York: Macmillan, 1941), p. 699. 
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have a polar oppositeness. Fundamentally, they are the obverse side 
of the same coin. The Dionysiac thrust of Lazarus to affirm “life,” and 
the stoic resignation of Nina in retreat from it—what are these but al- 
ternative forms of the “natural” man’s blind quest for happiness? His 
is the male, and hers the female version of life’s story in the modern 
world. Both dramas, one may suggest, should have for their epilogue: 


Call us not tragic; falseness made farcical our death: 
Nor brave; ours was the will of the insane to suffer 
By which since we could not live we gladly died: 

And now we have gone for ever to our foolish graves.” 

We are concerned here in detail with Strange Interlude only; but 
perhaps a word of caution about O’Neill’s plays in general should be 
given. They can easily be misread if not attended to carefully. For 
O’Neill’s “heroes” are conimonly rebels, voicing radical and uncon- 
ventional sentiments, and we must be on guard against equating such 
views with the dramatist’s own philosophy. A playwright’s job, it is 
well to remember, is to write for his audience rather than for himself: 
to set forth a world of thought with which his auditors will feel sympathy. 
What he himself would applaud is another matter, requiring indirect 
search. Disregard of this principle has led S. K. Winther, for example, 
to what I believe is a serious misunderstanding of Strange Interlude. 

In Winther’s reading of the play O’Neill emerges as a proponent 
of naturalistic ethics and a disciple of John Dewey. The argument is 
as follows: The play is “an expression of rebellion against a world which 
lives by absolute ethics.” The playwright shows adultery as “not a sin 
but a necessity,” since “in the very beginning .... Nina might have 
been saved had she violated the moral law of chastity.” Therefore 
O'Neill, like Dewey, is exposing the relativity of good and evil and 
the need for violating the Ten Commandments as absolutes.* The flaw 
in Winther’s reasoning lies in his easy identification of O’Neill’s thought 
with certain of Nina’s sentiments. Nina, it is true, rebels against the 
law of chastity. But what reason is there to think that adultery might 
have saved her, when her later experiments in that regard merely mock 
the salvation she seeks? If Strange Interlude is judged by the outcome 
of its action, it will by no means warrant Winther’s opinion that for 
O'Neill “the universe is immoral.” 


* Auden, W. H. On This Island. (New York: Random House, 1937), p. 46. 
* Eugene O'Neill. (New York: Random House, 1934), pp. 142-47. 
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I 


The setting of Strange Interlude, like that of the later and more 
monumental Mourning Becomes Electra, is a postwar world. But here 
it is World War I, rather than the American Civil War, that has just 
ended. Also it is a professor’s home, rather than a general’s mansion, 
within which our story opens. Henry Leeds, “Professor of Dead Lan- 
guages,” is seen to have passed through the war years aloof from the 
conflict. Surrounded by his library of ancient authors he has enjoyed 
an atmosphere of “cosy, cultured retreat.” As the play begins, one of 
his former pupils, Charlie Marsden, is surveying the professor’s sanctuary 
with mingled satire and envy. Marsden, we become aware, is like his 
teacher a fugitive from reality. Rejected for military service by reason 
of a physical disability, he has taken up the writing of genteel novels— 
“weaving amusing words” (so he describes it) into affectionate chronicles 
of the habits of “decorous bodies moving with circumspection through the 
afternoons”! His novels disdain to touch on sex, and he feels in- 
competent to write about the war. He is glad to get back from Europe, 
he says, because the fierce question posed by the dead and maimed there 
is “too big a job” for him to answer. 

The one person intimately affected by the war—and radically changed 
—is Nina, the professor’s daughter. Ever since her lover Gordon Shaw 
crashed in a flaming plane at Sedan, Nina has been “a sick girl.” Out- 
wardly she now appears excessively athletic and cool; but inwardly she 
is nerve-racked and hectic. Grief for loss of Gordon is compounded 
with the fear that she has lost in him her one chance for happiness. 
Toward her father, whose selfish prudence prevented a marriage to 
Gordon before his departure overseas, Nina feels a most bitter resent- 
ment. At the same time she blames herself for cowardice and a denial 
of “life.’ She was guilty of treachery to Gordon, so her conscience 
tells her, and she must make atonement. The ex-football hero has thus 
become in Nina’s mind a kind of god demanding sacrifice. His ghost 
comes to haunt Nina in her dreams. 

Through the long nine acts of the play O’Neill shows his heroine 
seeking, under the inspiration of Gordon’s ghost, to find “life” and gain 
happiness. Conventional standards are brushed aside as she obeys the 
call of her ideal. To begin with, she sets out to “give herself” to the 
cripples of the Veterans’ Hospital, in order to “forgive herself” for hav- 
ing denied her body to Gordon. His friends note that she seems to be 
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driven by “a morbid longing for martyrdom.” By, immolating herself 
she gains, however, no release, no peace. As Ned Darrell, a Freudian- 
minded physician remarks, “each experience of this kind has only left 
her more a prey to a guilty conscience than before and more determined 
to punish herself!” What she needs, Ned reasons, is someone “to mother 
and boss and keep her occupied.” Here is his own prescription: 

She’s got to find normal outlets for her craving for sacrifice. She needs 
normal love objects for the emotional life Gordon’s death blocked up in her. 
Now marrying Sam ought to do the trick. Ought to. Naturally, no one can 
say for certain. But I think his unselfish love, combined with her real liking 
for him, will gradually give her back a sense of security and a feeling of being 
worth something to life again, and once she’s got that, she’ll be saved! 

The total exclusion of any Christian premises: from this analysis should 
be noted. Relying solely on modern science, Ned would cure the sting 
of death by introducing a human compensation for the lost ideal. 

Nina clutches at Ned’s proposal, like the proverbial drowning man 
for a straw. “I must become a mother so I can give myself,” she says. 
“T am sick of sickness.” Marriage to the unimaginative Sam Evans, how- 
ever, soon has its penalty in boredom, and also an unsuspected plague. For 
ironically Sam is not quite the “fine healthy boy, clean and unspoiled” 
of Ned’s confident description; actually, he is the son of a father who 
died in an insane asylum. This secret, carefully hidden from Sam him- 
self, is confided belatedly by his mother to Nina when pregnant. What 
now is Nina to do? Would not the bearing of Sam’s child be “a crime 
worse than murder”? Sam’s mother—a woman who has thrown off her 
childhood belief in God—is sure it would be. And there is nothing in 
Nina’s own training to prepare her for meeting this new crisis. 

I only married him [she says] because he needed me—and I needed chil- 

dren! And now you tell me I’ve got to kill my—oh, yes, I see I’ve got to, 
you needn’t argue any more! I love it too much to make it run that chance! 
And I hate it too, now, because it’s sick, it’s not my baby, it’s his! 
Interestingly, Nina’s instinctive reaction is to associate sickness with guilt: 
someone is to blame for this! Yet how can Sam be to blame, innocent as 
he is? No; she herself must be to blame. “I wanted to use him to save 
myself,” she admits conscience-stricken. “I acted the coward again.... 
as I did with Gordon.” 

So once again Nina must make atonement. Her duty, she agrees 
with Sam’s mother, is to sacrifice herself to making Sam happy. This 
—according to the blind conscience of the two women—means keeping 
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Sam in ignorance of his defect and, more than that, overcoming the de- 
fect by a substitutionary arrangement. To “save” Sam his wife must 
find an outside lover; then the child that is born will be of healthy, not 
tainted, stock! (The whole situation reads like a kind of perverse 
analogy of the Blessed Virgin’s self-humiliation in atoning for the defect 
of original sin.) Nina’s motives, however, are not wholly unselfish. 
She is unwilling to be thwarted of motherhood, which still seems to her 
the one way to be happy; and being happy, she believes, is “my right and 
my duty!” 

It is appropriate that Nina should turn for aid in her distress to 
the physician of her modern world, the Freudian Ned Darrell. Shame- 
lessly she begs him to heal her by giving her a child. Ned, reasoning 
on the matter with a kind of Olympian detachment, considers this very 
remedy quite in accord with scientific medicine. Little does he realize 
when granting her prayer how dangerous it is to play god (and father) 
to an importunate woman. Nor is Nina able to foresee how the be- 
getting of the child will beget in her a passion for Ned and contempt 
for Sam; and that Ned, to protect himself and save his experiment, will 
choose rather to deceive Sam and flee from Nina’s affection by going off 
to Europe. Poor Nina! Father, husband, and lover each in turn betray 
her. Yet she has gained the desired child, whom she names Gordon. By 
making little Gordon the god of her existence she is able to dominate 
the men whose lives are intertwined with hers, and to wrest an appearance 
of contentment from the “lonely lie” of her daily living. 

Finally, however, the child grows up and falls in love and prepares 
to leave his mother for his bride Madeline. Nina is terrified at the 
prospect of being deserted. Desperately she resolves she will tell Sam 
“the truth” of her falsehood to him, so that he may be angered into 
wrecking the engagement of the young couple; or she will tell Madeline 
“the truth” of Sam’s insanity, so that Madeline may be misled into fear- 
ing for young Gordon’s sanity and herself break off the engagement. 
But Ned Darrell blocks both attempts, thus revenging himself for the 
misery Nina has given him and introducing incidentally an ironic justice: 
for now Nina is not permitted to tell, when she wishes, the two “truths” 
she has so long conspired to hide. Only to “Uncle Charlie,” who has 
taken for Nina the place of her father, is the full confession made. Charlie 
assures her out of his pity that she is forgiven; and Nina replies with 
words that seem to be addressed to her father’s spirit: 
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And I forgive you, father! It was all your fault in the beginning, wasn’t 
it? You mustn’t ever meddle with human loves again! 
Then, as if retreating wearily to the arms from which she had rebelled, 
Nina submits, as the play ends, to a marriage with “father” Charlie— 
a connection which she regards as “incestuous” but comforting. 


II 


Nina’s three suitors offer interesting studies in character analysis. 
O’Neill seems to have drawn them to represent the fractured character of 
modern life; for none of the three is a truly integrated human being, a 
whole man. Each has his narrow range of intense competence and else- 
where signal blind spots. The three men are specialists, expert in the 
techniques of their crafts, but lacking a full-rounded wisdom. Their 
ability as men to meet the needs of woman is also partial. Nina feels 
she must take all three to herself to serve the several aspects of her 
need. When she has combined their several contributions, she supposes 
that she has devised a happy life: 


My three men! .. . . [she exclaims triumphantly] I feel their desires 
converge in me! ... . to form one complete beautiful male desire which I 
absorb . . . . and am whole ... . they dissolve in me, their life is my life 

I am pregnant with the three! . . .. husband! .... lover! .... 
father! . ... and the fourth man! ... . little man! ... . little Gordon 
. he is mine too! ... . that makes it perfect! .... 


But the supposed perfection of this arrangement is sheer delusion. Ac- 
tually, each of the men is ironically ill-adapted even to the special role 
assigned him: the husband, it turns out, requires husbanding by Nina; 
the lover doesn’t really love her; and “father” Charlie is himself a 
“mama’s boy.” Can Nina really be made “whole,” as she supposes, by 
abandoning herself to this triad of male loves? Nina does not realize 
it, but her self-prostitution is at bottom but a distorted expression of the 
human need to devote one’s life to the triune God. Before the end of 
the play Nina is brought to see how hollow has been the worship to 
which she has given her life. She then cries out in despair: “I want 
to rot away in peace! .... I’m sick of the fight for happiness!” 

The three men, however, have an importance beside that of il- 
luminating Nina’s plight. Their own several predicaments are dra- 
matically fascinating. O’Neill seems to have drawn their portraits to 
symbolize three codes of life that competed for the American soul in the 
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1920’s. Bustling business finds its champion in Sam; self-confident 
science in Ned; and effete art in Charlie. 

Sam is the innocent and simple child of Mammon. O’Neill de- 
scribes him as blond and guileless, the perennial undergraduate. Sam 
recommends himself to Nina by his hero worship of the athlete Gordon. 
Nina takes him for husband because, at the moment, she wants “surface 
life—no more depths, please God!” She finds him generally amiable, 
and earnestly dedicated to the job of getting on in the world. He is 
wholly unimaginative. Charlie refers to him scornfully as “a fount of 
meaningless energy . . . . always on the go... . typical terrible child 
of the age.” Sam lives, as Charlie says, by the universal slogan that 
“the means are the end .... keep moving.” 

But is Charlie himself superior? Only, alas, in being keen enough 
to put to himself this very question. In answering it Charlie has to 
admit bitterly that he is going “to the same nowhere! .. . . worse! 
.... Pm not even going .... I’m there!” ‘The perfect foil to Sam, 
Charlie is the dainty intellectual. He is afraid of life and envies it in 
others. Cosmopolitan in his sensitivity, he is still in spirit the shy New 
England Puritan, tortured by his own shyness. Unable to come to grips 
with life, he has isolated himself in an ivory-tower world of devitalized 
thoughts. The irony of his position in the play is that, with all his 
sensitivity of observation and refinement of emotion, he never guesses 
rightly as to the true nature of the affairs going on right under his nose. 
Gifted in satire, he is nevertheless spiritually obtuse. This lends point 
to Ned’s jibe that Charlie is “an old maid who seduces himself in his 
novels” and that his novels are “just well-written surface .... no 
depth, no digging underneath.” 

Ned, by contrast, is most apparently a digger. His “diagnosing 
stare” is forever analyzing and interpreting in a manner impersonal and 
ruthless. “I hate that professional look in his eyes,” says Nina in an 
aside late in the play, “. . . . watching symptoms . . . . without seeing 
me.” Nina is right: the vaunted realism of Ned’s Freudian insight is 
eccentric; it misses always somehow the heart of the matter. His flaw 
is inherent in O’Neill’s description of him as a man who “has come to 
consider himself as immune to love through his scientific understanding 
of its sexual nature.” Hence, we find him coolly assuring Nina that the 
“wrongness” of adultery is an irrelevant moral idea, and that “one must 
have a scientific mind superior to moral scruples that cause so much 
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human blundering and unhappiness.” As things turn out, however, Ned 
is shown to be in his own way as obtuse as Charlie. The supposed “ob- 
jectivity” of Ned’s view of life fails to give the truth of life. “Did you 
ever know a young scientist, Charlie?” Nina asks sarcastically. “He be- 
lieves if you pick a lie to pieces, the pieces are the truth! I like him 
because he’s so inhuman.” ‘The playwright sees to it that this “scientist” 
is made to suffer from his own prescription. Near the end of the drama 
there breaks from the frustrated Ned a pathetic cry: “O God, so deaf 
and dumb and blind! ... . teach me to be resigned to be an atom.” 
Ned’s collapse is the more ignominious in that he has pretended to a great 
self-sufficiency. 

The only happy figure of the group, then, is Sam. But Sam’s hap- 
piness is seen as peculiarly ironical. For one thing, it is so magnificently 
flimsy, being founded on sheer appearances, which Sam in his ignorance 
takes for reality. For another thing, Sam’s good fortune has been built 
up, such as ‘it is, entirely on borrowed capital: Ned has furnished him 
the child he needs, and Ned and Charlie jointly have put up the money 
for launching him in his career in advertising. Supposedly a self-made 
man, Sam actually owes all he has to others—including the special bliss 
of protection from knowledge, both as to the corrupt stock from which 
he has sprung and as to the artificial contrivances which sustain his suc- 
cess. Yet he is so pleased with himself, so confident of his normality! 
The American man of property of the 1920’s could hardly be more neatly 
satirized. And what if he were to know? He must not! It wouldn’t 
be “fair” to him! It would make him unhappy! 

Some incidental symbolism in the drama gives us an important clue 
for understanding why Sam is what he is. The house in which he was 
brought up, Nina tells us at the time of her first visit there, is a “queer 
house” with “something wrong with its psyche.” Outwardly this house 
—though located amid acres of blooming apple trees—has a hideous 
structure adorned with lightning rods and gingerbread fixin’s (O’Neill’s 
symbol of America’s self-divided Puritan-Romantic homestead disgracing 
the Garden of Eden in which it has been set). Inside, the house is 
deserted and without a soul (O’Neill’s satire of the “new” America). 
“Tt isn’t haunted by anything at all,” Nina complains, “and ghosts of 
some sort are the only normal life a house has—like our minds, you 
know.” Nina finds it difficult to breathe in this house, and difficult to 
believe anyone was born alive in it. 
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By comparison, the house in which Nina was brought up belongs 
to the “older” America. Her father’s study, lined with its Greek and 
Latin authors, is “primly Classical.” In its atmosphere, we are told, 
“New Englander meets Greek.” Here it would seem are the ancient 
human values, the distillations of morality and sobriety. But how are 
we to explain, then, Nina’s rampant “immorality” and passionate ro- 
manticism? As the direct result—so O’Neill makes plain—of certain re- 
pressions which the Puritan-Classical spirit enforces. Religious humanism, 
as compared with Christian orthodoxy, has never known quite how to deal 
with ghosts; and Nina has seen a ghost. By falling in love with the for- 
bidden ghost of Gordon, she has introduced a conflict with her inheritance. 
She then becomes a divided self, and the civil war within her is reflected 
in her whole appearance. The frustration is never resolved but lasts until 
desire is exhausted. Feeling then that her only happiness was “before 
I fell in love with Gordon Shaw and all this tangled mess of love and 
hate and pain and birth began,” Nina submits to “go and live in Father’s 
old house.” This means she is resigning her romantic idealism for a 
Puritan-Classical asceticism. 

It would seem that Nina’s home—in contrast to Sam’s—has a soul, 
but a soul of questionable health. Out of its inhibitions arise the troubles 
of the “Romantic imagination”—a plague, so Ned says, which “has ruined 
more lives than all the diseases! Other diseases, I should say! It’s a 
form of insanity!” If Ned is right, his remark raises the interesting 
issue as to who is the more “sane”—the complacent Sam whose father died 
in an asylum, or the tortured Nina who has contracted amid an asylum 
home the disease of romanticism. Ned’s misfortune is to catch this disease 
from Nina—the moment he begins to dream of happiness! And he, too, 
can find no cure for its misery until he gives up his dream in despair and 
resolves to “get back to my cells—sensible unicellular life that floats in 
the sea and has never learned the cry for happiness.” Ironically the 
placid Sam has no such afflictions of schizophrenia or divided-life. His 
life is contentedly secular: no spark of the transcendental disturbs it. 
Sam is “sane” with the sanity of a dead soul. Nina’s and Ned’s “insanity” 
is that of lost souls, tormented by their seeking for life. 

Nina and Ned have, then, this much in common: a partial appre- 
hension of the nature of love and hate, and of life and death. Sam has 
none. He never talks, as they do, of guilt, sacrifice, punishment, and sal- 
vation. The world of real good and evil is to him unknown. But Nina, 
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the inverted Puritan, knows by intuitive experience what Ned the Freudian 
recognizes clinically—the reality of “morbid longings” and the need of 
“love objects.” Exploring these areas of moral value by no other light 
than that of scientific reason and natural conscience, Ned and Nina come 
to disaster. Their “tragic flaw” (if we may call it that) is their vestigial 
faith: though they no longer believe in God, they still aspire to happiness 
and talk of duty. They fail to see that in rejecting God they have re- 
fused happiness and that in divorcing duty from God they have distorted 
it to the uses of self-destruction. 
III 


“Every title that O’Neill has chosen for his plays,” S. K. Winther 
remarks, “is strongly symbolic, and in addition to the symbolism there is 
irony.” * The observation is abundantly true of Strange Interlude. For 
what is the interlude here being described? The possibilities are tantaliz- 
ing. Superficially it is the interlude of the American 1920's; in fact, 
since the time-span of the play’s action embraces a whole generation in 
the lives of its postwar characters, it may be thought to represent the 
story of an age. Plainly, too, it is a “strange” age, confused in its bear- 
ings and mocked in its experimentation—an interval, in short, of brilliant 
futility. Is the play meant, then, as a portrayal of the “lost generation” 
between America’s glorious past and her unknown future? No doubt it 
is; yet the symbolism suggests an even larger extension of meaning. 

O’Neill’s remarks in connection with his play Dynamo (written im- 
mediately after Strange Interlude) point to a concern over what he feels 
is a spiritual interlude in the story of man’s relations with God. An age 
of faith, so he observes, has ended, leaving modern man in an interval 
of confusion. The American soul, he says, is sick and its sickness roots 
in “the death of an old God and the failure of science and materialism 
to give any satisfying new one for the surviving primitive religious in- 
stinct to find a meaning for life in, and to comfort its fears of death with.” 
Hence, Dynamo is a “symbolical and factual biography of what is happen- 
ing in a large section of the American (and not only American) soul right 
now.” Further, it is O’Neill’s opinion that “anyone trying to do a big work 
nowadays must have this big subject behind all the little subjects of his 
plays or novels, or he is simply scribbling around on the surface of things 
and has no more real status than a parlor entertainer.” ° 


* Ibid., p. 270. 
*Clark, B. Eugene O'Neill. (New York: McBride, 1933), pp. 188-89. 
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O’Neill’s purpose in Strange Interlude may be surmised, in still 
another way, by simply following out a clue in the title itself. We 
need only to recall that the “interlude” as a dramatic form first appeared 
in the early sixteenth century as a substitute for the older morality play. 
The very appearance of the new vehicle signalized the loss of an age of 
traditional faith. Like the morality the interlude was didactic in tone, 
but it made its appeal to reason rather than to revelation, introducing 
the semipagan ethics of the Renaissance. While retaining the symbolic 
style of the morality, the interlude experimented with argumentation 
and sophisticated analysis. These characteristics all have their analogy, 
it strikes me, in O’Neill’s “interlude”—which is “strange” only in being 
nine acts long, whereas the Tudor interlude was commonly a very brief 
play. Instead of the Tudor emphasis on wit, of course, there is the modern 
substitute, irony. Nevertheless, O’Neill’s drama, like the old interlude, 
is a topical handling of the serious moral and intellectual concerns of a 
culture in transition. 

The culture of O’Neill’s America, however, has more totally de- 
parted from the age of faith than had that of Tudor England. That may 
be one fact which makes the modern interlude so strange: the transition 
from Christian society has reached now an extremity. Nina speaks of 
“those gospel words we love the sound of but whose meaning we pass 
on to spooks to live by.” With the evaporation of God, human beings 
seem themselves to have declined into spooks—or, as Nina says else- 
where, into “poor monkeys” who “hide from ourselves behind the sounds 
called words.” (Nina’s father, we recall, is a “Professor of Dead Lan- 
guages.”) Nina may wish very ardently that she could believe in God 
—or even in “a good man preaching the simple platitudes of truth.” 
But the only reality she is sure of is “our trifling misery of death-born- 
of-birth.” This awareness of evil is enough to plague her with a will to 
believe, nothing more. Religion is thus reduced to a primitive ex- 
tremity. Such is the interlude, O’Neill would have us see, which all 
too truly displays our time. 

Through the occasional remarks of characters in the play O’Neill 
throws further light on how this interlude can be interpreted. Charlie 
Marsden calls it “the long interlude of war with life.” Nina speaks 
of it as a “strange interlude in which we call on past and future to bear 
witness we are living.” Elsewhere she has just enough religion to in- 
terpret “love” as “the Father’s lightning” which brings us “down in 
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flames” and to conjecture regarding our human lives that they are “merely 
strange dark interludes in the electrical display of God the Father.” 
Charlie tries to supply comfort with the suggestion that the interlude is 
one of trial and preparation “in which our souls have been scraped clean 
of impure flesh and made worthy to bleach in peace.” The faith here 
exposed is merely a perverse and vestigial Puritanism. It is the refuge 
of those who have only enough religious instinct to be superstitious. 

Readers interested in speculating on the now current topic of post- 
war problems should find Strange Interlude a play worth fresh attention. 
The issues that trouble Nina are not, of course, those of international 
politics; but they are the even thornier ones of human domestic relation- 
ships. They center our attention on man’s universal problem of under- 
standing death and finding life. Nina, because her resources include 
only the authority of her 6wn conscience, together with the wisdom of 
modern science, unfolds for us a career that is both spectacular and de- 
pressing. Fleeing the bondage of Puritanism she is able to gain the 
freedom merely of virtual suicide. Her progress is a strange interval 
between two stages of death, one “original” and the other “final.” ‘“We’re 
always desiring death,” she remarks, “for ourselves or others, aren’t we 
—while we while away our lives with the old surface ritual of coveting 
our neighbor’s ass.” ONeill would thus remind us that the religious 
problem is fundamental to all else, and that a successful transition from 
wartime to peacetime living calls for an adjustment more profound than 
is nowadays commonly implied in our talk of “reconversion.” 





The Maladjusted and Salvation 


Hazen G. WERNER 
6 maladjusted are people of no class or classification. They 


may be in the Church or out of it, in the ranks of management or 

of labor, they may be moral or immoral, people of a high I. Q. 
or of arrested mentality. They are the people who have fallen back 
in the psychological, spiritual march of life. They are the people who 
are lost in hidden ways. In a surprisingly serious mood Bob Hope, of 
Hollywood, in describing the plight of some of our veterans said, “Let’s 
remember, all wounds don’t show.” The maladjusted are lost in intricate 
and intimate ways. They are the unconventionally lost. These people 
are puzzled by emotions that will not behave and by human natures over 
which they no longer can keep even the illusion of mastery. 

In some instances the volition of the individual in question appears 
only faintly or is absent altogether. It is hard to believe that Johnny 
can be bad without being to blame for it. But observe how many people 
do not grasp that fact in regard to the unfortunate Johnny. The attitude 
of the average individual toward the alcoholic is a case in point. Even 
the trained mind may fail to interpret the symptoms of maladjustment 
correctly. Philip Wylie in his book, Night Unto Night, cites a failure 
of this kind. “There’s your modern physician, secure in his temple, sneer- 
ing at psychology, making an ignorant spectacle of himself. I read a 
book of his, this very afternoon! To him—there are two categories of 
people! The ill—and those with nasty dispositions! He kept referring 
to the symptoms of psychic disease as if it were not sickness, but criminal 
offense: ‘She thinks she aches all over . . . . she is a born complainer 

. an irresponsible nitwit of a person... . a self-made bundle of 
nerves . . . . a fussy, opinionated person!’ Dear God! This man is 
a doctor and he hates half the people who are sick because he does not 
know how to treat them! Anybody he finds himself unable to cure with 
pills is not diseased, but despicable, not ill, but merely ill-mannered!” 
The maladjusted whom we are discussing at this point are those who 
feel little or no guilt, and who are to be regarded not as sinners but as 
people who are psychologically ill. 

There are on the other hand instances of maladjustment due to a 
combination of causes; volitional wrongdoing on the part of the person 
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plus conditioning to incorrect behavior in early life. Mr. B. by gambling 
and marital infidelity brought the house of his life down in ruins about 
him. However, his sin has to be examined in full view of his back- 
ground of years of dominance by a distrustful father. As a boy he was 
constantly under the thumb of his parent and always regarded as some- 
one who would not amount to much. Both volition and conditioning 
are present, likewise, in the cases of people who have repeated their 
moral mistakes often enough to have added to the problem of evil the 
psychological one of addiction. 

Both kinds of maladjustment are to be seen in those addicted to 
drink. Some drinkers are alcoholics because of a definite constitutional 
weakness, with little or no culpability. Some drink to avoid the un- 
pleasant, as a cat climbs a tree to avoid the neighbor’s dog. The practice 
of avoidance becomes habitual. In either case you have a lost person 
and definite work for the Christian therapy. These failures must be 
seen in the sense of their psychological framework. 


THe Errect or Our UrBan CIVILIZATION 


The psychologically and spiritually lost person is a new kind of 
individual. He is the emergent of a city civilization, the consequence 
of its ferment. Hobbes long ago saw man as a self-operating machine. 
He held, says Lewis Mumford, that to make men mechanical was merely 
to reverse the process of making machines human. 

Back in the world of the small-town general store with its molasses 
barrel, its kerosene cans lined up inside the door on Saturday night, the 
high stool before the slanting desk upon which rested the account book— 
that held not only the accounts but a social and moral history of the 
community—in that world of living together in the countryside a pristine 
democracy obtained; a way of life that made possible self-respect and 
a sense of self-meaning sustained by a simple faith in God. In the 
modern urban situation man has bogged down in the attempt to adjust 
himself to a more mechanical kind of existence. Here is a new individual 
living in this city culture presenting new problems of an intricate and 
baffling kind. 

The war with its psychological casualties has brought about an in- 
tensification of “the wounds that do not show.” The other day a social 
scientist predicted the failure of 75 per cent of our war marriages. It 
is estimated that there will be five million gangplank marriages in our 
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postwar period. Observe how the veteran is stubbing his toe, psycho- 
logically, finding difficulty in leaving the sheltering anonymity of the 
service. Dr. George Pratt explains in Soldier to Civilian that “the mili- 
tary environment takes over for him the need of making decisions or 
for assuming responsibilities that might bring him to attention through 
‘sticking his neck out’ as an assertive individual.” 

And so we have the psychologically lost, the spiritually disinherited 
who may be in anyone’s family or inside any church but who are outside 
of the Kingdom of the fuller life. 


THE FaiLureEs OF THE Otp APPROACH 


The more generalized type of evangelism assumes as incontrovertible 
the personal guilt of the “lost.” If you need God it must be because you 
have sinned and as a consequence have guilt upon your soul. However, 
here is a young man who grew up in a church home, goes to church quite 
regularly now, listens to sermons indifferently, who frankly says that all 
that he has ever heard or known about sin or salvation does not seem to 
help his feeling of futility and meaninglessness. There is little con- 
sideration in the old approach for the person who needs to be reclaimed 
through Christ’s power but who does not understand his plight, who 
has made no conscious choices that have brought it on and therefore 
feels no guilt in the matter. Whatever disintegrates the personality, 
whatever defeats God’s purpose for that life, whatever shuts off the life 
from fellowship with God, that force makes necessary the deliverance 
and the restoring help of the Saviour as much as any more obvious sin. 

To the mind of that more generalized approach sin is an overt act. 
It deals with people at the point of their ethical and moral failures. 
Sinners can unmistakably be identified with what they do. The internal- 
ness of sin is only assumed when there is an external manifestation. The 
latter receives the attention. But the real sin is more hidden. Evil 
does not come out to do battle openly. Evil incidentalizes itself into the 
center of the thought life. The curative interest should be aimed at that 
point. Many who give no evidence of being ethical or moral failures 
need Christ. They are people who are betrayed daily by humiliating habits 
of the mind or whose souls are being dwarfed by a bedeviling and thwart- 
ing neuroticism. 

As we face the modern lost, the approach of religion must be par- 
ticularized. The approach must be more definitive. The doctor gives a 
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detailed diagnosis. He does not just tell you that your son is ill when 
you call him in. But time after time in the pulpit and to the person 
consulting us we generalize about sin. 

We generalize about salvation too; we must be more definitive 
about it. How is salvation to do its work? F. R. Barry said “The Chris- 
tian religion is not just one more platitudinous reason for being good.” 
Surely it has something more exact to say to that bewildered person who 
does not understand his inner distress or know where to take hold of it. 

We cannot go on acting as though a man’s soul can be saved aside 
from all that is wrong in his psychological, biological self. Even though 
the appeal may be ever so intellectually convincing and interesting, the 
message or personal word must fit the structure of the ill itself. Christ’s 
salvation must apply to all of that problematical human nature with its 
strange emotions and its disorganization. You cannot separate a man’s 
soul from his human nature and you cannot save him aside from it. We 
must relate, Christ to the intimate life of that married couple for whom 
inhibitions and frigidity have been the cause of inconsiderateness and re- 
sentment. We must be the instrument to deliver the unfortunate youth 
who is caught in the stranglehold of a perversion. 


CouNSELING EVANGELISM 


Clinical evangelism involves an understanding of the self followed 
by an experience of religion through spiritual power. The minister who 
intends to work in this field needs to know some things about the psycho- 
logical and physiological functionings of life. 

Except in rare instances, he is not prepared to deal with the mentally 
ill. People who give evidence of mental illness ought to be referred to 
a psychiatrist. When it comes to a matter of extensive institutional train- 
ing and internship, the hazards that go along with building a background 
in abnormal psychology as a resource for one’s work in counseling are 
rather forbidding. Unless there has been previously a grounding in 
normal psychology as well as some experience in counseling, this method 
of preparation constitutes a doubtful step. More than one young candi- 
date for the ministry following his internship sees in too many instances 
of personal problems the symptoms of mental aberration. Another con- 
sequence, many times, is the professionalizing of the counseling ministry 
of the preacher. There is also danger of allowing some knowledge and 
familiarity of terms to take the place of the use of redemptive power 
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in the attempt at therapy. You cannot abstract the psychological from 
the mystical and the spiritual. Preoccupation with psychological terms 
and procedures sometimes causes one to lean less on the very spiritual 
resources that would bring the situation through to achievement. After 
all, we are not psychiatrists but ministers. The fact is the majority of 
the problems coming to the attention of the minister are not mental cases. 

Here are some of the people who come for an interview: the 
elderly couple whose recent marriage was by all measurements a colossal 
mistake; the girl overwhelmed with the crass elements of life in a great 
urban center finding them too much for her ideals of simple decency; 
a young man who consistently lost out in friendships, college, business, 
and then in the deeper senses of his own life; the high-school teacher 
whose desire for attention caused him to take seriously the adulation of a 
high-school girl; the man who wanted to know what could be done for 
a tired and troubled mind; the man whose moral mistake as a boy arises 
out of his subconscious life to torment him daily. 

Some of these disorders have mental ramifications and some leave 
their effects upon the thought life. Dr. Pratt in his book, Soldier to 
Civilian comments: “For every psychiatric condition so malignant as to 
deserve the label ‘insanity’ there are hundreds of others ranging upward 
in mildness to mere prejudices, quirks, or sensitivities so inconspicuous 
as to pass almost unnoticed.” 


UNDERSTANDING THE SELF 


Observe the dilemma of the unconventionally “lost.” Can this 
person do something about this upsetting ego that tricks him again and 
again into “nagging” in his home? Is there some way of elbowing out 
these low thoughts that sneak into the mind from the shadows whose 
company make him feel ashamed? Can the grip of these urges, in such 
despotic command of his behavior, be broken? Are these desires manage- 
able or are we just victims of their vagaries? Let the unconventionally 
lost draw a deep breath and take a fresh look at human nature—at the 
nature of human nature. 

Dr. Adler thinks that the science of human nature finds itself in the 
condition that chemistry occupied in the days of alchemy. No subject 
in the whole context of knowledge so betrays us into presumption as that 
of human nature. Human nature has become a sort of dustbin of the soul. 
All that one ought not to be we attribute to it. Like Fibber McGee’s 
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closet, we crowd it full. Everything that makes us mulish; that makes 
us misfits; that lands us in court; that lays low our domestic relations; 
that causes us to indulge in exhibitionism or crawl into some consoling 
dugout of obscurity, is described as human nature. Human nature is 
about as favorably regarded as a poor relation. 

We have taken for granted that human nature is evil. The fact 
is, however, that human nature in its original state is neither good nor 
bad. Good and bad are social descriptions of the final ways in which 
the inner desire may express itself. Haggard and Fry in their book, 
The Anatomy of Personality, tell us that “an impulse is a basic biological 
need for which a satisfaction is sought.” This basic need cannot be de- 
nominated as evil nor can it be declared to be automatically good. The 
instinct that has expressed itself in an act that is sinful is an instinct 
that could have expressed ifself in an act that is good. The seeker must 
come to know that goodness and badness are resultant states of behavior. 
Down in the bedrock of being at the very beginning of every separate 
episode of moral experience, the impulse is allowed to express itself in 
the direction of whatever goal is accepted at the time. That impulse 
is released either in the direction of good or bad in behavior. The im- 
pulse itself is neutral. 

Human nature has gathered its unsavory reputation through its 
association with life on its physical side. Flesh and spirit have been 
seen as involved in an antagonism. John Buckham in his book The 
Inner World, describes the physical and the spiritual as constituting not 
a dualism but a duality, not hostile but complementary. His point of 
view regarding Paul in respect to this question is that Paul did not con- 
demn the flesh but rather condemned the “fleshly mind.” The physical 
is fraught with peril but also with promise. So Rabbi Ben Ezra, Brown- 
ing’s character, puts it: 

Let us cry, “All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.” 

We have likewise taken for granted that human nature is unalter- 
able. The feeling is that there is not anything we can do about human 
nature. More people remain lost not because they cannot overcome 
their errancies or habituations, but because they cannot overcome their 
discouragements concerning them. Recurrence has the appearance of in- 
evitability. Evil perpetuates itself largely because minds are closed 
to any other likelihood. It is the unthinking preoccupation with only one 
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side of the picture. Since that perversion has recurred again and again 
it takes on the appearance of inevitability. What moral fatalists we are. 
But to hold that human nature is either evil or fixed is an oversimplifica- 
tion of the case. Life is what is given but character is what we achieve. 
We know that we not only have the privilege but the responsibility of 
choice. We are responsible for what we become. Growth through right 
choices brings the joy of achievement; decadence through wrong choices 
brings the distress of guilt. A violin may be the means of either ex- 
quisite or mediocre music depending upon the experience and the taste 
of the musician. The same strings are the occasion of the music of high 
or low quality. Human nature is potential. For example, an inferiority 
feeling can prove of high use. It can compel one into the finest of 
achievements or it can be the cause and the source of introspection that 
leads to doddering self-pity. There is the person who has not had a 
college education who never ceases to think about it and to use it as 
an excuse for failure. Another individual with the same limitation, 
dedicated to an informal seeking of truth, will achieve a personality of 
culture and learning. Human nature is potential. 

However, in the meantime, the interested person is thinking that 
the scales are not balanced so neatly as that. And the pathologies every- 
where evident, the neuroticisms that set in early give validity to his ap- 
prehensions. Depth psychology, which is a modern version of qualified 
original sin, discerns in the unconscious life a dark presence, a social de- 
posit of evil. The war has greatly contributed to this view. There is a 
dark hue in the stream of human life. Realistically it must be admitted 
that a conditioning in the direction of evil has its evidences everywhere. 

We will grant then, that the soil of maladjustment may be run down, 
that the weeds will grow more readily than the flowers. There will 
need to be present a real intent if the “lost” are to be helped. Strategies 
will have to be employed in order that wrong stimuli may be outwitted 
by the newly consecrated person. The negative in the thought life will 
have to be replaced with positive interests. However, the fact is that 
though the weeds grow more readily, the flowers cam be made to grow. 


UnNpERSTANDING How Evit Works 


The maladjusted will need to understand how evil does its work. 
James Pratt in his book Can We Keep the Faith? says, “For by sin one 
means a voluntary choosing for the worse instead of the better.” This 
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choice making goes on in the depths of the life. We have unconsciously 
identified sin with the history of what is wrong. Sin is an inner consent 
toa wrong influence. A loathsome picture comes to the mind. Its presence 
does not necessarily constitute sinfulness. Sin comes about when we allow 
that picture to remain there. We need to look to the imagination if we 
want to lay hold of sin at its germinal point. He who has a spiritual 
control of the imagination can live victoriously. Contrary to the popular 
idea, the will is not the supreme factor. What humanistic, unthinking 
advice is the platitude, repeated over and over, “use your will power”! 
The will has a mechanical part to play in our choice making, but the 
amount of moral effort in our willing is not great. The real coercion 
that moves us to a decision comes from the deeper forces, such as in- 
hibiting attitudes, impressions of former experiences residing in the un- 
conscious, and the vivification of these by the imagination. Will power 
has been highly overrated. It is not the foreign minister dealing with 
the foe. It occupies only a clerk’s position in the office of moral diplomacy. 
The will is again and again overpowered by an uncontrolled imagination. 
Rollo May in The Art of Counseling says, “He resolves this or that 
thing in his conscious mind and then holds to the resolution with a 
tenacity which we unfortunately call will power. But it is the forces 
from deeper levels of unconsciousness which have most to do with John 
Doe’s or anybody else’s behavior. And if his resolution is made without 
reference to these deeper tendencies he can be sure it will ultimately be 
‘steam-rollered.’?”” The imagination—that’s where we are sabotaged. 
We have considered the imagination as living such a harmless role. It 
is in reality the master mind of the gang of thoughts that run wild in a 
man’s inner life—an anarchical power. Stormed at by conscience and im- 
plored by the will, the imagination holds its haughty sway over the life. 

The “lost” must come to see that he who has a spiritual control 
of his imagination can win out. The simple art that is needed is one 
in which the wrong picture in the mind is instantly replaced by a good 
one. It would seem that it is the will that functions here to replace 
the wrong picture with the right one—but again, the action of the will 
is to be seen as mechanical action. Something else influences us to put 
in the right picture. That something else is a high goal that has suffi- 
cient promise in it so that to go toward that goal involves changing 
to the right picture. In our conception, only the Christ offers an ideal 
compelling enough to bring about this change. 
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You are not fated to sin. You can change the unworthy picture 
for a wholesome one. That deft inner act of changing pictures makes 
possible the difference between defeat and victory, between giving in 
and overcoming. When this procedure is followed long enough, finally 
the right picture comes into focus habitually. After a while the good 
life simply has a better taste. 


UNDERSTANDING HABITUATION 


In behavior experiences there are three factors: the emotional drives 
of human nature, the goal toward which they are directed, and the re- 
sulting pattern of character that gathers distinctness from the consistency 
of reaction on the part of these emotional drives. The unconscious life 
is a very potent base in the building of the character pattern. Gradually 
by reason of consecutive reactions of a like kind to a given situation the 
individual’s reaction to that situation becomes automatic. 

The inner impressions or memories of past experiences lodged in the 
unconscious work silently upon the individual’s judging and willing, in- 
fluencing him to react either favorably or with dislike. Every new situ- 
ation is viewed in the light of the past experiences, of impression and 
reaction in order to offer a fitting emotional reaction at the moment. 
Habituation comes about as these impressions or memories are stored up. 
Their accumulation on the basis of some order constitute the root of 
habituation. These impressions or memories gather around certain idea 
centers. Adler would naturally interpret them as gathering around 
an unconscious feeling of need to compensate for some inferiority state. 
There is considerable validity for the positing of this idea center as one in 
which the person seeks for recognition, approval, and importance. The 
intimations of this emotional center are to be found everywhere in the 
habitual ways in which people react to their homes and their relation- 


ships. 
THE CHRISTIAN THERAPY 


Up to this point there is very little that is distinctly Christian about 
the answer given to the maladjusted. And it is at this point precisely 
that we part company with the humanistic clinician. In addition to self- 
knowledge the Christian. counselor believes in the curative power of a 
Christian experience. “You can’t make Packards out of Fords” said a 
psychiatrist once in regard to the clinical work being done at a downtown 
church. The answer was that something which is frequently referred 
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to as Christian grace makes the difference. It is precisely this Christian 
grace utilized as a resource in the work with the chaotic soul that makes 
for hopefulness. The insight, skill, and reality of the counselor to- 
gether with the spiritual power of the present Christ make possible an 
integrated, overcoming individual. 

Applied psychology without religion relies wholly upon the power 
of self-knowledge. The Greek idea was that sin is only ignorance and 
that knowledge is the way to righteous living. No wonder that the 
preaching of the cross was foolishness to the Greek. Self-realization, 
while an essential part of the process of re-creation, is not sufficient. 

The average psychotherapist deals with patients on a selective basis. 
This is a basis that includes a conjecture as to the capacity of the pros- 
pective patient for self-action. Situations in which therapy is “inad- 
visable” are disposed of with the vague suggestion that some “environ- 
mental factors will need to be utilized.” The guidance that leaves out 
the Christian way and resources may point ably to wholesome habits to 
be adopted and to adequate processes that will restore normality, but that 
guidance falls short of offering an adequate ideal and the empowerment, 
if the seeker is to win out. Carl Jung puts it this way: “Among all my 
patients in the second half of life—that is to say, over thirty-five—there 
has not been one whose problem in the last resort was not that of finding 
a religious outlook on life. It is safe to say that everyone of them fell 
ill because he had lost that which the living religions of every age have 
given to their followers, and none of them has been really healed who 
did not regain his religious outlook.” 

To posit self-realization as sufficient is to propose that the person 
is going to deliver himself. But the life of the maladjusted is disorgan- 
ized and needs more than its own power to effect self-unity. We cannot 
re-create ourselves. No one can of his own power uproot his egocen- 
tricity or that deeply entrenched habituation to wrong. Knowledge is 
not actualization. A man may see clearly and conclusively the event that 
was the origin of his ugly perversion and see clearly and conclusively 
the consistent steps of habituation that brought him to grief. He may 
likewise see the process which if instituted would mean that he was tend- 
ing toward a sound and wholesome life and yet fail utterly in the re- 
habilitation of his life. “A man may see the higher,” says Halliday in 
his book Psychology and Religious Experience, “and acknowledge it, and 
then deliberately avert his eyes and choose the lower, which is sin.” 
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Self-knowledge was not meant to redeem us. In the maturing of a treat- 
ment the counselor and the seeker come to the necessary step of spiritual 
action. The blueprint is now in the hands of the builder. 


Tue Prace or CuHRIsT IN THE THERAPY 


The Christ offers an adequate center for the reorganization of the 
emotions and the mechanics of the personality. The life has failed be- 
cause its feelings, will, and imagination have been organized around a 
low center. A new center must be found that will challenge the life to 
lift up every desire, every thought to a clean and useful level. Only as 
this is effected can there be self-harmony. The center to be adequate 
for this is more than a human or material ideal. The Christian way 
proposes a reorganization around that spiritual center which is Christ. 
By delivering these urges from unwholesome ends and lifting them up 
to creative expression around a hallowed ideal a new selfhood is achieved. 

Also to the maladjusted, so hopelessly enmeshed in his habitual 
sinning, grieving, and fearing, the Christian way offers what any cure 
must offer—an engrossing purpose. Accepting the Christian way of life 
the seeker finds a mission that gives to his life a satisfying meaning tone. 
The Christian way, likewise, provides the life with absorbing ideals of 
decent and Christlike living that in turn hold the thought-life of the 
individual. There is also made possible through prayer the devotional 
practice of the soul that brings clarity to the mind and divine strength 
for use in life. Finally, this Christian way makes possible participation 
in service that keeps the mind occupied and the energy wholesomely 
employed. 

Helping the maladjusted to overcome is a matter of meeting com- 
petition. Some plan of life must outappeal the wrong. The good and 
bad forever compete for the attention of the individual. Whichever one 
receives the most attention has its first battle won. The strength of the 
new life centered in Christ comes from utter devotion to the Christian 
way. This involvement in Christian living must compete with sin that 
is ever so colorful. We propose nothing short of a Christian scheme of 
life that will keep the new follower so occupied with the good that there 
will be no room for attention to the lure of evil. 

The exhilarating fact is that God’s power is great enough. What 
an exciting fact that is! Life can be made whole again. Nothing short 
of the Christian way can make possible that achievement. 





The Contemporary Meaning of 
Christian Education 


Epwin E. AuBREY 


HE United States is on the spot. A world in ruins looks on 
! our pleasant, unharmed land as an Elysium of quiet, order, and 
plenty. Thrust into the forefront of international planning, we 
are called upon to exert our strength and our imagination in new direc- 
tions, to engage in European and Far Eastern political affairs from which 
we had long been happily isolated, to point the way in a world in which 
we have suddenly become the great conservative power. We have to 
hold aloft a torch of enthusiasm in a tired age. We must keep alive the 
spirit of tolerant good nature in a tense and suspicious generation. We 
must maintain the freshness of initiative and enterprise in a day of dis- 
couragement .and weariness. Harboring the cataclysmic secret of the 
atomic bomb, we stand as the uneasy trustees of the world’s sanity. Are 
we ready to play our role? 

The answer is definitely NO. And we are perhaps the only ones 
who do not understand our incapacity for this task. The Russians know, 
the French shrewdly suspect, the British are certain that we are unready. 
Confused by our actual power, we are like an adolescent boy who has 
boasted that he has the know-how, and then suddenly has to assume an 
adult job. 

A large part of the difficulty lies in our own internal bewilderment 
and lack of settled character. This is manifest in the relations of Church 
and State. Slowly but steadily the determining power in American 
education has passed from the Church and the family to the State. This 
has not been altogether a bad thing, for the Church was too lethargic 
to keep pace with the rapid movement of the modern scene, while the 
American family had not only lost its older stability but had also aban- 
doned the spiritual nurture of its children. But if the State controls the 
fundamental attitudes of its people, democracy may ultimately vanish. 
How can a people criticize its government or give it intelligent allegiance 
save by preserving the independence which comes from integrity of inner 
life? And where is this better nurtured than in the warmth and love 
of the family circle? And how can it stand up against the State if it be 
not conscious of a higher power than human government? 
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The State has become the major power in our moral and spiritual 
culture as a people, and the State controls education through the most 
formative years. Where does this leave the church schools, many of 
which have benighted curricula, sloppy teaching habits, and inconse- 
quential aims? 

Little wonder is it that moral standards and motives have passed 
from the religious to the secular. Whether the churches can any longer 
exercise powerful moral leadership in our national life is an open ques- 
tion, for the churches are themselves divided. On the one side are the 
smugness, indifference, and sectarian preoccupation of those Christian 
people who consider their religious institutions above the general welfare 
of society. On the other side are the courageous and vigorous exponents 
of the social message of the gospel who exert, as at San Francisco, a sig- 
nificant influence on national policy. 

The current war has thrust us into the complexities, the confusions, 
the challenges of global living. All nationalisms are doomed, but na- 
tional egocentricity is still powerful among us. The era in which Europe 
dominated the world is past; and Europeans themselves know that the 
immediate future lies in the hands of two great non-European powers: 
Russia and the United States. Whether the ghost of European im- 
perialism will haunt these two and drive them into gigantic conflict re- 
mains to be seen; but at the moment it does not seem altogether im- 
probable. A new standard of international relations must be raised, and 
the United States, creditor to the world and guardian of the atomic 
secret for the moment, can raise that banner if it does so at once. What 
our government needs is the prodding and the support of public opinion 
in such moral leadership; but the public is pushed around by special 
groups with special axes to grind, rather than led by religious forces 
with the benevolent disinterestedness of Christian concern. The con- 
sequence is the current chaos of our foreign policy. And towering above 
us, like the titanic cloud that rose from the atomic bomb with deafening 
roar, is the physical revolution brought on by the discovery of the dis- 
ruptive power within the atom. 

Under that cloud we now stand, unable to see beyond it to the 
future. Extravagant words have been uttered about the atomic age, 
yet sober realism requires us to reckon with its challenge to our cus- 
tomary thinking about national security. Its philosophical implications 
have still to be explored. Technological invention has now so far out- 
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stripped our spiritual imagination that our lack of religious preparedness 
may prove to be a major turning point in the history of Christianity. 
The same catastrophe has overtaken education. 

Caught in confusion as to our ideals and purposes we educators are 
unable to act with decisiveness. Some want to train up our youth in 
“the American way” but describe it in the anachronistic terms of a century 
ago: of the frontier and the rugged individual prospector, of the old 
agriculture before the farmer became a capitalist with money heavily 
invested in farm machinery, of the slow-moving national life of the days 
before telephone, radio, and air transport. Others speak of “preparation 
for life” but mean the adaptation of our children to a dying age. Some 
want knowledge of facts without judgment, others want to develop judg- 
ment without knowledge of the facts. Some aim at the growth of free, 
individualized personality, others talk of socialization. What do we 
want? The problém becomes most acute at the point where we deal 
with social issues. 

Can we give instruction in social thinking without introducing ethical 
judgments? Some say yes, some say no. If we resort to moral judg- 
ments can we escape the relativism which declares that all moral judg- 
ments are matters of cultural bias or social convenience? Is it possible 
to appeal beyond such a morality to any universal or eternal principles? 
Some say yes, some say no. Should religion test the mores of a given 
society, or should it merely sanction them? Whence do Christian 
teachers derive their religious principles by which to gain independence 
of mere social and moral convention? Is there any religious foundation 
for creative ethical thinking? Some say yes, some say no. 

While the educators are entrapped in this moral confusion, the 
school systems remain under the control of political authorities whose 
outlook is on the whole socially conservative and politically nationalistic. 
We face, consequently, the menace of fascism and jingoism. At a time 
when we have expended millions of lives to defeat foreign fascists and 
have given a solemn pledge to embark upon a program of universal 
prosperity, security, and peace, our schools remain much as they were 
before the war or the San Francisco Conference. 

The old clichés are used again about “vocational” and “liberal” 
education, and here too is conflict and confusion. Labor leaders now 
talk of a forty-hour week, leaving almost one-and-a-half times that much ~ 
time for leisure. How are we now to understand the meaning of voca- 
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tion? Ifa worker works forty hours a week, sleeps eight hours a night, 
allows two hours a day for leisurely meals, there remain to him fifty- 
eight hours a week of leisure time. What will he do with that? What 
an opportunity for the demagogue, the mountebank, and the exploiter 
of commercial amusement! What an opportunity, too, to broaden horizons 
and consequently to set the job in perspective; to raise the levels of social 
and artistic appreciation; to think more intelligently about national 
policies and problems; to have the fun of learning without the fear of 
grades. A technical training is nowadays preparation for only a half 
of life, and for that half most easily learned on the job. Chaplain 
Leslie Glenn, in the September Atlantic, referred to a liberal education 
as one composed chiefly of literature, philosophy, and history, “subjects 
in which,” he said, “you have some latitude at examination time” and 
which produce a man “full of theories.” This is of course a travesty. 
Liberal education should quicken the sensitivities, enlarge the interests, 
lend perspective to the thinking and balance to the judgment, and it 
should make a man feel that he really belongs in society. Is it realizing 
these ends? 

Against this background of current confusion the task of Christian 
education today must be defined. But what is Christian education? 

Various answers have been given to this question. Some would 
say that Christian education is that which is given under the auspices 
of the Church. The range of education within the church school is suffi- 
cient answer to this contention. The memorization of the Bible’s table 
of contents, the cultivation of anti-Semitism, the pasting of pictures in 
scrapbooks regardless of the subject matter or the motives, aimless dis- 
cussion of petty differences, all these are found in our church schools; 
but these are not Christian education. Some believe that Christian edu- 
cation is assured when the teachers are Christian. This is both true and 
false. A profoundly and intelligently Christian teacher will probably 
insure Christian education regardless of curriculum or lesson guides. On 
the other hand a sincere Christian may be totally devoid of teaching 
ability and actually thwart Christian development in the pupils; while 
a merely nominal Christian may go through the curriculum without 
creating any attitudes of enthusiasm or devotion or consecration even 
with the best materials. Many assert that education can be Christian 
only if a definite theological creed is instilled in the children. I should 
be the last to decry theology, since I am professionally a theologian. 
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Yet mere repetition, or even understanding of a creed is no guarantee 
of Christian education. The real test is found in the coherence between 
creed and conduct. 

Truly Christian education must be anchored, to be sure, in certain 
articles of Christian faith: that there is meaning and purpose in the world 
because the will of God is operating within our universe to produce a 
better world, that this purpose is most clearly expressed and embodied 
in Jesus Christ who declared the purpose of God to be a loving purpose, 
that consequently love is the basis of effective human living regardless 
of the power of hate and exploitation and selfishness, that love requires 
us to treat each person in terms of what we can contribute to his fullest 
development, and that such love creates a unity that is dynamic and an 
individuality that is lasting. But the declaration of these beliefs is not 
Christian education. The nub of the matter, and the perennial scandal 
of Christianity, is the awful gulf between profession and consistent prac- 
tice. Here is: the central job of Christian education. 

Education will be tested as to whether it is Christian by the goals 
to which it is directed and the attitudes by which it is inspired. The 
aim of Christian education is the Kingdom of God understood as a creative 
unity of persons whose diversity enriches the common life. This goal 
demands an eagerness to share one’s resources both of goods and of the 
spirit in humble subordination to the common welfare, even as Jesus 
did by life and death. The Christian teacher will therefore respect 
every person because of his possibilities. He will encourage creative 
difference among the pupils. He will unite the class in a common search. 
He will lead them into progressive understanding of the basis in Chris- 
tian history and in the Bible for our faith in this way of life. The 
meaning of Christian education is realized, then, where the teacher 
treats each pupil, young or old, as a person with unique perspectives 
and possibilities and capable of making some significant contribution to the 
discussion; where the group feels itself bound together by a power greater 
than itself through loving devotion to God and His truth; where each 
member faces honestly according to his own circumstances the challenge 
to give his life to Christ and a better Christian cause, and where in 
the name of Christ all seek together to understand and serve their fellow 
men. 

Are these glittering generalities? They become concrete at the point 
of actual acceptance. Were they really accepted we should turn from 
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our fatal sectarian dissension to a great co-operative effort of the churches 
before it is too late. We should see great visions of the impact of a 
united Christendom upon a world waiting expectantly on the threshold 
of a new age in human history. Beside these visions our niggardly, 
penny-pinching programs of Christian education today would seem 
ludicrous and unworthy. We should get beyond the superficiality of 
our present treatment of the moral problems of our sick sdciety, with glib 
solutions of great social perplexities, and seek to know facts and the 
relevance of our gospel to them. We could not then ignore the hypocrisy 
of our racial segregation in the churches. We could not accept ecclesi- 
astical income from substandard housing. We would not boast of the 
material appurtenances of our church. We would humbly forsake our 
self-righteousness before the failures of the underprivileged. Our ec- 
clesiastical establishments might even take to heart the message they 
have so vigorously proclaimed to others: “He that seeketh to save his 
own life shall lose it.” 

Let me speak of four concrete demands of the present hour upon 
Christian education. First, we must cultivate spiritual aristocracy. This 
is no contradiction of democracy. On the contrary, it is the condition of 
the survival of democracy. Society suffers today from a fatal leveling 
down of its moral tone. Christians want to be good fellows in a society 
of pagans. We know that Jesus consorted with gluttons and winebibbers, 
with publicans and prostitutes, but he never descended to their spiritual 
level. His was the power of finer sensitivity, of more delicate discrimina- 
tion that marks the true aristocrat. We must cultivate finer discrimina- 
tion in moral judgment in a confused world; that is to be our Christian 
aristocracy. 

In a fascinating chapter in a recent book, Religion of Soldier and 
Sailor, Paul Moody, a chaplain in the first World War, tells of a group 
of soldiers who were asked what were the cardinal sins. Thinking they 
would say gambling, drinking, impurity, and swearing, the leader was 
startled and sobered to hear them say, “cowardice, selfishness, laziness, 
and carelessness”—-sins of the spirit rather than of the flesh (p. 8). Or 
let us take our own day. Can we clearly distinguish between protecting 
a backward people and exploiting them? Do we have a sure perception 
of the difference between correcting a recalcitrant nation and wreaking 
vengeance upon it? Or are we able to know when justice is being meted 
out as distinct from coercive domination, when an offender is handled by 
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society, or when a military occupation is in progress? Can we separate 
forgiveness of our enemies from irresponsible oblivion to their faults 
and to the awful effects of their actions upon the sufferers? How lucid 
is our ethical thinking when we try to differentiate co-operation from 
astute self-interest? And can we draw a sharp line between the stub- 
bornness of integrity and the mulishness of inflexible opinion? 

Such distinctions require a delicate perception of the inner meaning 
of human relations. Those who can think with such discrimination are 
the light unto our path in days of bewilderment. The churches and all 
concerned with spiritual leadership should train the young progressively 
in such refinement of conscience. But so confused are we now that before 
such a spiritual refinement can be achieved a major revolution, a pro- 
found rebirth, a basic reorientation of our life is required. We must 
once again steep ourselves in the life, the teaching, the spirit of Jesus, 
and turn from our confusion to his sureness of aim. 

Only when life is approached with such a sensitized conscience can 
the true meaning of vocation be realized, and our second task be done. 
To be called of God is the original sense of the term vocation. But 
it does not require that we undergo some spectacular experience in which 
a voice says, “Go this way,” or “Take up that task.” It requires us 
rather to find an affinity between our own powers and the needs of society 
as these are seen by clear analysis on Christian principles. Then our 
work in the world becomes clear, giving purpose and meaning to our 
labors and making each man happy that in them his powers are finding 
their fullest expression. The real aim of vocational guidance and voca- 
tional education should be to help the youth to find his work and prepare 
for it. It is not the machine that has made a robot of the worker. It is 
the fact that the mass and complexity of industrial life makes personal 
responsibility in his daily work impossible. He is unable to trace the 
results or the causes of his own work. This deprives him of his sense 
of meaning and his individual significance. If ever Christianity had a 
message to preach it is this: that every man, woman, and child counts 
for something among his fellows, and that each is free of all others be- 
cause he brings to the common life his own task, faced and accepted in 
obedience to the divine purpose. It is the duty of Christian education to 
develop such obedience, to clarify the contribution which the individual 
can make, to stress its significance for mankind, and to engender the real 
sense of responsibility and pride in the making of that contribution. 
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The third great need could be largely met if men had a clear sense 
of vocation and of worth. I refer to the need for stability in a time of 
rapid change. Now Christianity is, by virtue of its Jewish inheritance, 
committed to the reality of change, of history. Accordingly, stability 
must be for Christians the steadiness of equilibrium, not fixity. Its symbol 
is not the hitchingpost but the gyrostabilizer. This mechanism, which 
keeps the great ships on an even keel, is continually in revolution and 
maintains its balance with instantaneous response to the roll of the waves 
as they strike and pass under the ship. So must the Christian find his 
true center of life, yet move along through the events of his allotted 
time. We must, then, accustom the young to change. We must show 
them how to meet it and encourage them to shape it instead of running 
away from it. We must help them to analyze its perils and its possibil- 
ities and to know when and where to throw their balance for a steady 
and advancing life. This is a major need in Christian education today 
as it looks toward tomorrow. 

But all this will be wasted education if the one basic need of re- 
ligion in our time is neglected. The spiritual disease of our generation 
is not mere intellectual ignorance of Christian beliefs and values—though, 
God knows, this is appallingly widespread. Our sickness unto death is 
rather that we have not grasped by actual, personal experience, in first- 
hand adventure, the inner quality of Christian faith, its dynamics. Knowl- 
edge of the Christian verities is too often a knowledge-about. I plead, 
then, for the cultivation of what we may call a “kinesthetic understand- 
ing” of spiritual values. As Keats said, axioms are not axioms until they 
have been proved upon the pulses. More simply stated, we learn by 
doing even in the spiritual realm. There is a sad gap between acknowl- 
edging a truth with one’s head and acknowledging it with one’s life. In 
this fathomless crevasse the adventure of the spirit loses its greatest 
number of explorers. 

Talk-about is no match for actual participation. Children need to 
experience community—in play, in studying, in worship, in co-operative 
service. The greatest agency for Americanization of the immigrant has 
been the playground. The great agency for Christianizing people might 
well be the direct enjoyment of Christian truth in the tenderness of the 
family circle, in the earnestness of the class project, in the sublimity of 
the high moments of worship, in exposure to the Bible as it speaks in its 
own way to each of us. 
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This kinesthetic appreciation may come by the vivid imaginative in- 
sight into the agonies and joys of others, by learning the art of living 
in the nonpresent. The drama, whether inside or outside history, has 
this value; but all great teaching is dramatic too. Let us help youngsters 
to catch the drama of Christian experience. What excitement there must 
have been when Zaccheus took the plunge! What suspense when Peter 
grappled with his fears as the woman challenged him to confess that he 
was a friend of the prisoner Jesus! What a dénouement when Saul of 
Tarsus found himself again and became a Christian! 

People may come to their direct appropriation of Christian truth 
even through disciplinary situations. The case of failure or wrongdoing 
can be so solicitously handled that the child comes to feel keenly the 
suffering he has caused, and to understand the change in conduct re- 
quired. Then the experience of repentance, forgiveness, and reconcilia- 
tion can be understood as in no other way. The unhappy disciplinarian 
can then become an inspired teacher. If the job is well done it issues 
in a new commitment. 

The meaning of the Christian life can be known only in this com- 
mitment of the self. One must bet his whole life in a given decision. 
He must pare down life’s possibilities to one act. The life of the Church 
is above all a call to faith and obedience, a call, that is, to surrender 
oneself to that which is believed. Apart from such commitment Chris- 
tianity is merely another interesting theory. In the school this means 
taking positive action upon the insights achieved. Failure to act de- 
prives the insight, by so much, of its significance. No one can give 
vicariously the feel of decision. Each one must win it for himself. 
Sometimes, through fear of forcing the child, we let him reach conclusions 
without acting on them. Then they perish in indeterminacy. And, as 
Dostoievsky pointed out, indeterminacy is not freedom but slavery. Let 
the child then be led into personal commitment in daily situations, so 
that the firmness of action may consolidate the flexibility of thought. 

These then are four facets of the meaning of Christian education 
today: finer discrimination in moral judgment, a genuine sense of voca- 
tion, stability in a changing world, and kinesthetic understanding of the 
Christian faith. Have we any resources for the task? 

Yes, I think we have. As Protestants we recognize first the Bible 
itself, with its searching questions and its reassuring declarations of faith. 
In his article, Chaplain Leslie Glenn wrote of this and urged that people 
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read the Bible and let it speak its own challenge and comfort to them. 
The Bible is full of questions. They may be addressed there to others; 
but they challenge us too. Cain the murderer asks, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” Moses, facing a tremendous task, asks, “Who am /7, that J 
should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth the children of 
Israel . . . .?” Jeremiah, on the verge of quitting the prophetic min- 
istry, is asked by his God, “If thou hast walked with the footmen and 
they have wearied thee, how wilt thou contend with the horsemen?” 
Job asks his friends, “What is the hope of the godless, though he get 
him gain, when God taketh away his soul?”—a verse of which there are 
echoes in the Gospels. Jesus, confronted by the Pharisees and scribes, 
inquires, “Why do ye transgress the commandment of God because of 
your tradition?” The Fourth Gospel really ends with a question of 
Jesus, “If I will that he (i.e. the beloved disciple, John) tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee?” Paul asks in his Epistle to the Romans, 
“Who hopeth for that which he seeth?” One could match these with 
great declarations of faith, which we would all recognize. To sit down 
and let these great questions and answers start trains of thought and re- 
dedication in us would be to let the Bible speak to our condition. 

The Bible is full of drama from the Garden of Eden to the final 
judgment of Revelation, and we could not find a better book to lure our 
imaginations into sharing the misery and the greatness of the human 
struggle or the height and depth of the divine love. Yet the Bible 
is not an end in itself. For the Christian it is important as the vehicle 
of religious experience, and supremely as the setting for the life and 
work of Christ. Here in Him insight and dedication are one in a seamless 
garment of life. In Him the conflict between faith and action is faced 
and won; and the last and first question—how to do what we know we 
ought to do—finds its answer. 

We have not only the Bible, however, but the great Christian move- 
ment behind us. It is a movement which, with all its faults, has shown 
some power of self-correction and a growing understanding of God. The 
best antidote to discouragement or fear of change is the reading of Church 
History. Here is a record of small happenings which led to great ad- 
vance. Stephen is stoned and Saul is converted. Ambrose preaches one 
day in Milan, and Augustine joins the Church. One of the less significant 
monastic orders produces a Luther. Here, too, is a record of the power 
of Christianity to survive its crises by self-reformation. 
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At the heart of the movement is always the dynamics of Christian 
commitment. From the self-surrender of Paul and Augustine and Francis 
of Assisi, of Luther and Wesley and Father Damien the power of reli- 
gious movements was derived. Long ago a Christian writer said, “He 
that saith, ‘I know God’ and hateth his brother, the truth is not in him.” 
It is the pure in heart who see God; and the pure in heart, as Kierkegaard 
learned from his Bible, are those who “will one thing” and hold steadily 
to the purpose of God. Here is the mainspring of Christian power in 
any age. 

Today we are coming to see the tragic folly of our divisions. “The 
world is too strong for a divided Church.” Shall we seize the opportunity 
afforded us by the World Council of Churches to build a powerful united 
Christian movement able to make a strong impression on the thought 
and life of society? Those who bemoan the stupidity of our divisiveness 
may take heart. The will to unity is abroad in the Church. 

And with this will to unity is a new realism in the Church’s social 
thinking. Bland generalities in social ethics are giving way to alert study 
of the facts, and broad principles are being translated into concrete proposals 
and specific next steps. Universal brotherhood is translated into con- 
sideration of the political “Pillars of Peace,” and these in turn into specific 
commendations and criticisms of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for a 
World Organization. Race relations are being considered in terms of 
local experiments and definite legislative programs. Economic disloca- 
tions are not blinked, but their complexities are appreciated, and the 
churches are feeling their way toward clear policies and programs. In 
a word, there is hope in the Christian movement for the liberal-minded, 
socially realistic thinker. Obscurantism remains in Christian ethics as 
in theology; but it is less and less tolerated within the churches. In 
such a setting religious education that is socially conscious may hope for 
some encouragement. 

The world is waiting for vigorous religious leadership; but it will 
not pause long with bigoted, myopic churches. The art of education is 
becoming more relevant to the issues of the hour; but it will fail if it 
merely plays with the rearrangement of traditional forms. Daring, clear 
vision, and resolute faith in the educational process: these are the clues 
to success for religious education today. 





The Resurrection 


J. Lestrz Dunstan 


HE belief in the resurrection of Jesus Christ and the belief in 
! the resurrection of the dead both belong within the Christian 
religion. Nevertheless, those beliefs are not easily held, nor 
the significance of them understood at the present time. The modern 
mind, with its outlook of rational inquiry and causal determination of 
truth, finds no ground upon which a belief in resurrection can be based; 
while the modern spirit, sure of itself and its ultimate ability to manage 
life through its own insights and powers, finds no need in itself which 
such a belief can fill. Present-day man chooses rather to place credence 
in the idea that after his death that in him which possesses more lasting 
qualities than his body will survive. He may speak of the immortality 
of value, of character, or of influence, but whatever be the specific word 
he uses, the basic idea is the same. This outlook has found its way into 
the Christian Church and has molded thought about what happened after 
Jesus’ death, and about the future of human beings. Jesus lives on today 
in the sense that his character and his quality of life remain, both as 
evidences of his existence and as influences molding the lives of men. 
Men live after death in the same way. In neither case does the end of 
bodily existence involve the end of that central spiritual core which is 
uniquely man. The word “resurrection” is still used within church 
circles, as it must be, since it is written so firmly in Scripture, creed, and 
Church tradition, but the meaning it bears becomes subtly changed into 
that which is properly expressed by the word “immortality.” Occa- 
sionally the shift in understanding breaks into open statement, with a 
denial of resurrection and an assertion that immortality is the correct 
Christian doctrine. Yet this cannot be, for the belief in resurrection 
belongs within the Christian religion and cannot be set aside without 
damaging or even destroying the entire structure. As John Whale puts 
it in his book, Christian Doctrine, “Belief in the resurrection is not an 
appendage to the Christian faith; it is the Christian faith.” 


I 


The Hebrews had gained an idea of resurrection and a belief in it 
before the time of Jesus. No one can say with any degree of assurance 
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how far back into history the roots of that idea went, although it ap- 
pears that at least until after the exile the existence of the nation was 
the primary concern in men’s minds. The individual had his life within 
the nation and drew from it all that his years on earth could give him. 
When he died, his spirit might continue a shadowy sort of existence in 
Sheol, but that had no significance for him since Sheol was a world 
void of distinctions and values, wholly unrelated to living humanity 
and to God. God was the God of the nation and willed both the course 
of its history and its future; individual man found meaning for his life 
from conditions within the nation. This general outlook is broken by 
the story told of both Elijah and Elisha, that they restored to life 
one who had died. Not too much can be made of the inclusion of that 
story in the record. It bears the marks of the kind of folk tale that 
usually comes to be told of an outstanding personality, and the source 
from which the compiler or the later redactor got the story is not known. 
But in it, God, through the agency of the prophet, gave back to a child 
the life which had been lost. “And the Lord hearkened unto the voice 
of Elijah; and the soul of the child came unto him again, and he re- 
vived.” So that quite aside from the ctitical questions raised by the 
story, the fact of its existence would appear to indicate a belief that 
God, on the one hand, had a concern for the individual and, on the other 
hand, could restore life if He chose. Apparently these points in the 
story were missed at the time when it was first told, for it was not until 
years had passed before man elaborated upon them, yet they were im- 
plicit in the general religious outlook which the Hebrews held. And 
while they do not in themselves constitute a complete idea of resurrec- 
tion, they are the rudiments for it. 

Just previous to the exile and through it, two beliefs came to be 
held as a result of the work of the great prophets. The threatened 
destruction of the nation and then the actuality, posed a serious problem 
which had to be solved both in thought and in action. The Hebrews 
were certain that they were God’s chosen people; the choice had been 
made at the very beginning of their history, sealed through a clear 
agreement in which both parties assumed responsibilities, and attested 
by the experience of succeeding years. God and His people were tied 
together inextricably by this covenant bond, so that they depended upon 
Him and He depended upon them. If they could not continue without 
God, neither could God gain His purpose without them. It was there- 
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fore clear that God would ever seek, by some means or other, to maintain 
the continuance of His purpose. Yet the facts of the Babylonian con- 
quest seemed to contradict this basic understanding of their relationship 
to God. Out of this situation the Hebrews came to see that while the 
destruction of the nation was deserved because of the people’s behavior, 
God would bring forth out of the ruin a renewed nation. God’s covenant 
with His people still held. And that idea of a restoration loomed large 
in the life of the Hebrews from the exile onwards. During the same 
period of time there also developed the idea of the importance of the 
individual. Earlier the nation had been the entity with which God was 
concerned, but through Jeremiah, whose whole life was his prophetic 
word, there came the realization that discrete persons were the human 
side of the God relationship. The nation still held its place of impor- 
tance in God’s plan, but the nation was the sum total of those individuals 
who themselves fulfilled God’s requirements. As this understanding 
developed, actual reality showed that men either could not or would 
not carry out their side of the covenant arrangement, so that there came 
the further idea that God would “write his law in men’s hearts.” This 
meant, in other words, that God would give to men the inner spiritual 
life they could not gain by their own efforts. As individuals they would 
have restored to them the life they had lost. 

Six centuries followed during which the Jewish community centering 
around Jerusalem lived under the domination of foreign powers. The 
attitude of those controlling nations varied. Thus while there were 
occasions when the Jews suffered persecution, there were also periods 
of time when the only interference to their own way of life was the im- 
position and collection of taxes. Yet the situation was a severe test of 
the fundamental beliefs held by the people. The circumstances under 
which they lived showed no sign that they were chosen by God to carry 
out His purposes; rather it seemed as though they were hidden away 
and lost beneath powerful peoples whose successful enterprises knew 
nothing of divine ends. The God who, in their minds, would restore 
them to a position of importance in the relationship between Himself 
and all humanity had apparently forgotten them and His covenant with 
them. Some accepted this estimate of the situation and renounced their 
own traditional ways and were absorbed by their overlords. Others at- 
tempted by political means to gain that position in the family of nations 
which they held was rightfully theirs; as was inevitable, their efforts 
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proved abortive. But there were those among the Jews who held firmly 
to God’s promises; their lives were strengthened and their courage in- 
creased as the hope they held of a restored Israel grew clearer. They 
did not always see what God’s ways were, but they were certain that in 
the end their hope would be realized. They, for their part, endeavored 
to keep their side of the covenant bond inviolate. They obeyed the law 
and followed the Temple ritual, even though the conditions of life made 
such behavior difficult. It came about that those people in the Jewish 
communities who held firmly to their God relationship suffered perse- 
cution and some of them met sudden death because of their adherence 
to their Jewish ways. This experience created the following problem: 
As God-fearing, law-abiding Jews, they were sure that in God’s sight 
they were more righteous than their apostatizing fellows and that there- 
fore they deserved a place among God’s people; while those who had 
renounced their faith deserved expulsion from the people and punish- 
ment. Yet the facts were otherwise, for the righteous were being put 
to death and the unbelievers were living in security. Out of that came 
the belief in the resurrection. The righteous would have life restored 
to them in some future day and would then receive their just deserts. 
“Thou miscreant, dost release us out of this present life, but the King 
of the world shall raise us up who have died for his laws, unto an 
eternal renewal of life” (II Macc. 7:9. See also Isa. 26:19; Dan. 12:2; 
En. 51:1). The ideas of individuality and restoration had merged in 
the crucible of persecution and had developed into the hope of a resur- 
rection, a hope which strengthened and upheld the Hebrew people 
through a period of terrible trial. God’s promises to His people were 
not false, His will would be done; death was not the final end for man 
because God would give back man’s life and would judge its worth. 
Another and contrary belief came to be held by some among the 
Jews during those same years of foreign domination. This belief was 
taken from the Greek culture in which the Jews were immersed, al- 
though without any doubt some of the Jews themselves had already 
found it. The doctrine of human immortality had been given its classic 
form in Plato’s Phaedo, but it became part of the general outlook of the 
Greek people. The idea was developed somewhat as follows: Man is 
a composite structure of body and soul, each of which has desires and 
characteristics unique to it; the desires of the body are for its own 
preservation and satisfaction, while the desires of the soul are for knowl- 
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edge of the great unseen realities of beauty, truth, and justice; man 
seeks his proper end when he lives by the desires of the soul and gives 
himself to a search for absolute reality; yet man’s body may hinder this 
search, for its desires may distort and even stop man’s proper purpose. 
Death results in a separation of body and soul, the former being de- 
stroyed and the latter continuing on. Immortality is the doctrine that 
after death the soul of man continues its existence. “John Brown’s body 
lies a-mouldering in the grave, but his soul goes marching on.” 

Some of the Hebrews accepted this idea and wove it into their own 
thought patterns. The best example is the apocryphal Wisdom of 
Solomon in which an unknown author set down his philosophy of life. 
Certain of his words, “For God created man to be immortal and made 
him to be an image of His own everlastingness,” and “The souls of 
the righteous are in the hand of God,” are well known in Christian 
circles and are expressive of high human faith; nevertheless they are 
grounded in the idea of immortality. The author clothed his idea with 
beliefs about God’s presence and God’s concern for men which he had 
received from his Hebrew heritage, but his basic outlook and under- 
standing were molded by Greek influences. 

The ideas of resurrection and immortality were held by the Jews 
before the time of Jesus, yet how different they were from each other 
in origin and in character! Immortality was a foreign importation, 
although because of its rational respectability it was made part of Jewish 
thought. It was related to life and offered an explanation for life; it 
took hold of human yearnings and gave point to them. Resurrection 
was a native product (Persian influences are sometimes suggested), a 
hope wrought out of terrible experience by men whose lives were lived 
in God’s service. There was no reasoned support for it—there was only the 
faith that the God who had led and guided through the’ nation’s his- 
tory would continue to lead and guide. Resurrection was an insight 
of the spirit, based on nothing more than the assurance of God and His 
care. It was a human expectation founded on God’s. justice and love. 
Orthodox Judaism held to the belief in resurrection. Martha expressed 
that belief when, in reply to a statement by Jesus, she said, “I know 
that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day.” 

During the early years of the Christian Church the two ideas met 
again. As the Church spread out into the Gentile world, it moved 
among people familiar with the idea of immortality. But the Church, 
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both through its Jewish heritage and its experience of a Risen Lord, 
taught the idea of resurrection. There is no need to trace the details 
of the struggle which ensued; enough to see that the Church held firmly 
to the idea of resurrection. The Apologists were quite clear about the 
matter. Justin went so far as to say that a man who did not hold that 
idea was non-Christian. “If you have fallen in with some who are 
called Christian . . . . and who say there is no resurrection of the 
dead, but that their souls when they die are taken to heaven; do not 
imagine that they are Christians” (Dialogues 80:4). And the evidence 
from the creeds is incontrovertible, “. . . . I believe in the Holy Cath- 
olic Church; the communion of saints; the forgiveness of sins; the 
resurrection of the body and the life everlasting.” 

Belief in the resurrection is part and parcel of the Christian faith. 
The doctrine of immortality was and is pronounced inadequate and false. 

The Apologists are instructive here for they understood the weight- 
iness of the choice they were defending. Much more was tied up in 
the conflict between resurrection and immortality than a mere prefer- 
ence for an intellectually respectable idea, as over against an idea from 
a particular religious heritage. Nothing less than Christianity itself was 
at stake. Note then some of the differences between the two ideas. 
Immortality is the continuance of that which is. Resurrection is the 
restoration of that which was. Immortality tends to lessen the serious- 
ness of death by taking away from it all power over man’s essential nature; 
the body alone is destroyed by death and, to the man who is seeking his 
true end, that is a cause for joy rather than sorrow. Resurrection 
asserts the full import of death; death is the end of all that man is, 
both in achievement and hope. Immortality gives to man’s body only 
minor temporal significance in his ultimate destiny. Resurrection gives 
to the body its place in man’s eternal career; the body has its powers 
and potentialities which must be woven into the total life of man; in 
fact, the body and soul cannot be separated in the living process for they 
are inextricably entwined with each other, so that each has a role to 
play in man’s destiny. Immortality implies an essential harmony be- 
tween man’s soul and the reality of the universe. However much man’s 
soul may be marred by its contacts with the body it nevertheless bears 
the potentiality of apprehending the ultimate; and this means that man 
is basically just and right and good, that man is basically as God. Resur- 
rection implies a fundamental break between man and God; man’s soul, 
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instead of purposing to find ultimate reality, is actually bent on deny- 
ing that reality and setting itself up in place of that reality. Immortality 
knows of error and evil. Resurrection knows of sin. These differences 
show, as the Apologists saw, how much is at stake in holding fast to 
the doctrine of the resurrection. 


II 


The Christian belief in the resurrection is not an unsupported hope 
as it was with the Jews, but is based upon the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. That which was a weak, wavering insight drawn from man’s 
tortured spirit, became a firmly fixed foundation in man’s faith. Whereas 
man in his reaching upward caught a faint glimpse of that which should 
be, now God has thrown the full light of His revelation upon that 
which is. The change came with Him who “died and rose again.” 
The reports of what happened are given in the New Testament. The 
four Gospels each tell the story with slight variations; the Book of the 
Acts says that Jesus was with his disciples for forty days after he left 
the tomb; Stephen states that he saw Jesus, and so does Paul, and so 
does John the Elder. The reports contain some strange contradictions, 
but they all testify to the profound belief which men had in Jesus’ resur- 
rection. So that the idea of resurrection now rests upon a well-attested 
event, upon something which actually happened. 

Yet it is just at this point that trouble arises. When men deal 
with the resurrection objectively, as they would with any other his- 
torical happening, they tend to move down one of two lines of thought. 
Either they insist upon the validity of the resurrection reports just as 
they stand, or else they explain the existence of the stories while de- 
nying the actuality of that which they describe. The first alternative 
becomes a dogmatic assertion that the Bible gives an accurate account 
of what happened. It cannot admit nor heed the many questions which 
may be raised, but can only stand firm upon its own ground. The 
second alternative works out its case by noting that both in light of the 
contradictions in the stories and of the real possibilities in human life, 
the resurrection, as an event, is unthinkable. But it is possible through 
knowledge of psychological processes to show how the stories arose. 
Shortly after Jesus’ death his followers discovered, to their amaze- 
ment, that the life Jesus had lived, and his deeds, had wrought a 
strange effect in their lives; in addition, they felt a deep sense of in- 
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timate kinship with him, a kinship that inspired them to carry on the 
work he had begun. As those men reported this experience, they 
described their sense of Jesus’ influence upon them by saying that he 
had risen from the grave to be with them in personal converse. The 
resurrection did not really occur; it was only the verbal clothing, bor- 
rowed from the thought forms of the day, in which the results of in- 
timate association with a great character appeared. 

The first alternative does nothing to commend itself to nonbelievers, 
for it has no rational defense to offer. Those who hear it tend to follow 
in the footsteps of the Athenian philosophers when they heard Paul 
speak of the resurrection, and either turn away scoffing or else more 
politely suggest that they will listen again at some more convenient 
time. Yet this alternative is correct in holding that the belief in the 
resurrection is a cardinal point in the Christian faith which cannot be 
lost. The second alternative is rationally appealing, but wholly in- 
adequate. In the final analysis the case breaks down completely because 
it is nothing more than the idea of immortality; all that remained of 
Jesus after the cross was the influence of his life. And that will not 
do, for the Christian religion rests upon the Risen Christ, not upon 
an immortal soul. All attempts to deny the actuality of the resurrection 
deny the very foundation of the Christian Church. Paul stated the 
case bluntly in his letter to the Christian Church: “If Christ is not 
risen from the dead, then your faith is vain.” 

Those two alternatives are the only ones open when the resurrec- 
tion is treated objectively. Then the matter turns around the fact and 
the mode of the resurrection in such a way that if one point is satis- 
factorily maintained, the other is lost. Insist on the fact and questions 
about the mode remain unanswered; set forth the mode and the fact is 
lost. This impasse comes from the objective standpoint and it cannot 
be escaped except by moving to the ground of faith. The resurrection 
belongs in that series of events which have God as their active cause, 
so that when man stands within agelong history then the significance of 
the resurrection can be seen. The resurrection becomes the great cul- 
minating act in God’s work for man and the eternal source of the 
continuing of that work. Such a shift in standpoint brings forth the 
charge that he who makes it dodges the issue on the ground that if the 
resurrection is a fact in history, then it should be open to investigation 
by the same methods used in dealing with all other facts of history. 
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But this does not follow, for the resurrection belongs in the line of 
events which are working out God’s purpose, therefore that event and 
all others like it can only be grasped by the man who stands within that 
purpose. That may be dodging the issue to the one who would draw 
all his history under his own categories; but since no man has the right 
to set such a test, it is quite in order to dismiss his charge. The resur- 
rection has its place within, so-called, sacred history. 


Ill 


From within that history the resurrection stands as the crowning 
event in the life and work of Jesus Christ. Throughout the months 
of his public ministry Jesus gave new life to people. Men and women 
broken by disease, shattered by the effects of evil behavior, or limited 
by the bonds of social forms, were restored by him to a more adequate 
existence. The illustrations are many: the man with the unclean spirit 
in the synagogue, Simon’s mother-in-law, the crowd of sick people at 
Simon’s door, the leper, the paralytic, the man with the withered hand, 
and others. They were all existing people and without doubt they were 
finding some kind of satisfaction for themselves, yet they were all cases 
of spiritual need. Some of them did not know their true condition for 
they thought only of their physical or mental handicap, but Jesus even 
then sought to break through their ignorance in order to release them 
from that which bound them. And it soon became clear to those who 
watched him that he had a unique power over the human spirit. 
Similarly with his speaking. His words were not marked primarily 
for their rational interest or for their moral instruction, but for their 
power over life. As he spoke men heard demands addressed to them, 
felt a searching gaze pierce the recesses of their own purposes, and found 
a love that would draw them to it. It was said of him that “He spoke 
as one having authority.” The mark of Jesus’ work was the power he 
had to restore man’s broken, sinful life. 

Jesus’ work must be seen as having a place in the relationship 
between God and man, for that was where Jesus claimed it to be. God, 
in the beginning, had given man life; but man had used that life for 
his own ends; he had acted self-centeredly and had built up a barrier 
between himself and God. Man could not break down that barrier and 
put himself back into a pure relationship with God; his attempts to do 
so built the barrier higher. Only God’s act could change this condi- 
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tion, both by removing the barrier and restoring the life which man had 
lost. To go back to the Old Testament insight, God would need to 
write His covenant in men’s hearts. The scribes understood all this, 
for they said that Jesus blasphemed when he claimed power over life, 
forgave sins, and commanded men to go their ways whole. God alone 
possessed such power, so that in the eyes of those Jewish teachers Jesus 
was putting himself in God’s place, something man can never do. The 
scribes refused to believe that Jesus’ deeds and words were signs of God’s 
work. | 

Now carry the story on to its close. Jesus finally moved down 
to Jerusalem, to the center of the nation’s religious life. There he 
sought to break through the strongest and highest barrier man ever 
erects between himself and God, for religion itself often becomes the 
final expression of man’s self-centeredness, confirming and making sacred 
that which he himself has purposed. And Jesus faced the religion of 
his day. His power over human life came in direct conflict with the 
power of an established religion. And Jesus lost, when the earthly 
power of his time crucified him. 

Think now of what that meant, for there is a most momentous 
issue tied up in it. Jesus was crucified, dead and buried; that was the 
end. Then either one of two things was true: Either the power which 
Jesus seemed to have over life was not the power of God but only a 
human power after all, in which case his claim to be God’s Son was a 
false claim. Or else God had decided to cease his efforts in man’s be- 
half; having sent his Son with the gift of life and having had that gift 
spurned and his emissary put to death, God had turned away, leaving 
mankind to his own devices. There may have been something of this 
latter in Jesus’ dying words, “My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
If the cross were the end, then there is no other answer. Man is either 
lost forever, forsaken by the God who created him, or else he still 
waits for the coming of One who has power to restore life. 

But the cross was not the end. Jesus rose from the grave. The 
personal living power of God in Jesus Christ, the power that could 
and did restore men to the wholeness and unity they must have, was 
not removed from the earth, but returned to continue its work among 
men. No intangible indefinable spirit essence came from that grave; 
nor was there only the subtle influence of a great life remaining after 
the grave. The grave gave up a living dynamic power, a power which 
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can touch men in such intimate ways that their whole lives become 
new, a power that works its effect and has its seat in the very center 
of a personal existence. The Jesus who lived and worked, lives and 
works now. Man lives, not in the uncertain hope of a future resur- 
rection, but through faith in the actual resurrection. 


IV 


When the resurrection of Jesus Christ is spoken of in this way, 
when it is put into the context of God’s work to save mankind so that 
it becomes the crowning episode in that work, then it follows that the 
full import of the resurrection is known only in living experience. There 
man learns what the resurrection really means for him and how it is 
the ultimate answer to his deepest needs. Man seeks ever for a realiza- 
tion of himself. Society does much to aid him in this, by providing 
the milieu in which his search may be carried out, by teaching him the 
ways it may be done, and by correcting him when he goes astray. But 
society, since it is in itself but a temporary form created by men, cannot 
lift men beyond the plane of human realization inherent in it. It can 
neither awaken within man the knowledge of his fundamental failure, 
nor save him from it. And as long as man remains within the bounds 
of humanity, conducting the search of his life through means that are 
within that humanity, he is bound to fall short of his goal. Indeed 
he will never know what his goal is. Man’s search is for eternal life, 
for a life in harmonious relationship to God. Through the resurrection 
that life is given to man. 

It is always dangerous to use an analogy from human experience to 
illustrate a fact in religious living, yet it is sometimes helpful to do 
so. There was an individual who had given his life to the achievement 
of some high purpose. He lived by that purpose, his actions were in- 
formed and directed by it, his ways were under its control. His rela- 
tionship to that purpose was full and complete, involving his whole 
life. But one day his physical desires swept over his consciously con- 
trolled behavior and he did something which denied the existence of 
his purpose. His act in all its self-centeredness came between him and 
that end for which he lived; it marred the relationship between him 
and his purpose, and disturbed the unity that had marked his inner life. 
He first tried to pull himself together by a sheer act of his own will, 
but in that he failed for he disregarded both his life’s purpose and his 
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self-centered act, and dealt only with himself. He then turned back 
to his purpose, acknowledged his defection in all sincerity, accepted the 
judgment of his purpose upon it, and found himself on the road to a 
restored life. It was the purpose which brought about the restoration, 
rather than the man himself. 

Of course, this analogy is far too simple, for it excludes both the 
depths of man’s sin and the mystery of God’s saving act, yet it throws 
a glimmer of light upon the fact that man’s need is met in a transaction 
that originates beyond him. Only as man turns back to God and ac- 
cepts from Him the forgiveness and restoration which God gives, can 
he find the life which is his destiny. And the resurrection is the key 
point in that God-initiated and God-conducted transaction. 

While the resurrection has some such meaning as this to the man 
who in faith finds God meeting his needs, it also has relevance at a num- 
ber of other points, a few of which may be suggested here. First, the 
resurrection makes clear the real message of the Christian religion. 
Christianity offers man a gospel, a word of good news. It is the story 
of what God has done and continues to do. Christianity is not a re- 
ligion of moral laws, a religion that teaches a code of rules which man 
must follow. Morality has a place in Christianity, and an important 
place it is, yet it is as an expression of a primary life rather than as its 
central element. Nor is Christianity a religion which holds up a human 
character and bids men be like it. Human character comes through 
Christianity but again it is a result rather than the main foundation. 
Christianity is not a religion that rests upon any human possibility or 
achievement, for Christianity knows that no human achievements or 
possibilities can give man the life he must have. No matter how great 
may be the civilization which man builds, nor how secure and just the 
order of life which he brings about, he nevertheless has in all his works 
the seeds of their destruction, for within him is a spirit marred by its 
own self-centeredness. Man stands over against God and, because he 
is man, fails to acknowledge his dependence upon God. And from this 
condition there is no escape from man’s side. 

The word of the Christian gospel is that God has acted in man’s 
behalf; that God has entered into man’s world as a living personal power, 
able to give to man that which he himself cannot gain. Christianity 
does not tell man to look back nearly two thousand years to a hero or 
a saint who shall become a pattern for his life; Christianity does not ask 
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man to live by the teachings of one whose moral axioms were laid down 
in circumstances other than his own; Christianity speaks to man of the 
God who would search and judge and restore him. Man’s salvation, the 
assurance that his true destiny is possible for him, lies in the everliving 
presence of the Lord of Life. 

The resurrection serves as an everlasting reminder of what Chris- 
tianity really is. Deny the resurrection and as time passes other parts 
of the faith are discarded with it. Hold on to the resurrection and the 
rest of the structure remains complete. 

Second, the resurrection is the answer to one of the most serious 
problems man faces as he hears the call of the Master, “Follow Me,” 
and sets out to obey it. When man first hears God’s word, he becomes 
aware of some aspect of falsity or evil in his own life. Like Peter, 
man’s first reply to God’s approach is, “Depart from me for I am a 
sinful man.’ Or like the Samaritan woman who, when she sensed what 
Jesus could give her and turned to him for it, found a weakness in her 
own life standing in the way. Man is then required to give up that 
which he has placed between himself and God. Such may be relatively 
easy when the giving up involves those things in man’s life which are 
patently deleterious and evil. The man beside the pool of Bethsaida 
was glad to walk again, even though he had apparently been content 
with his disability. But as God reaches deeper into man’s self-centered- 
ness and makes clear that at the very heart of his life man is in rebellion 
against God, he finds much more difficulty in doing that which God 
requires, for to do so means to give up his life, to cut himself adrift 
from all that has made him a living man. And when man faces that 
demand he realizes that if he obeys it he will be launching out into the 
unknown. Kierkegaard was quite right about “lying above seventy thou- 
sand fathoms of water.” When man renounces the life by which he 
lives, it is as though he were far away from dry land, wholly at the 
mercy of the deep water. He has, at the moment when he must meet 
God’s demand, no way of knowing what will happen. He must ac- 
knowledge that his whole life is wrong, must renounce every single 
aspect of himself, even that in which he found pride and joy. He must 
become, as it were, a man without a life. Here the resurrection comes 
to man’s aid. The personal power of Jesus Christ which takes man under 
its tuition and care in the condemnation of his present life, will con- 
tinue by its work of renewal. Not that man receives a life in which 
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he can glory, setting aside, as it were, God’s saving power from that 
time on, but that while depending upon the Risen Lord each day of 
his life he lives by faith in the restoration of his relationship to God. 
On the other side of man’s emptiness as he gives up that which is him- 
self, lies a new life coming from God. “Now if we be dead with Christ, 
we believe that we shall also live with him.” 

And third, the fact of the resurrection enables man to face squarely 
the reality of death. Death appears, and quite properly so, as the ex- 
tinction of all man is. It wipes out completely all his personal achieve- 
ments and all his hopes, and nothing man can do provides him with 
an escape from this final and complete disaster. Regardless of how 
arrestingly the idea of immortality is presented, it is small comfort to 
one who honestly realizes the end which must come to him. In one 
sense, death becomes all the more acute for the man who has found 
new life through God’s grace, because death seems to threaten the choicest 
of all his possessions. Yet in another sense that same new life carries 
with it the assurance of God’s eternal presence. The resurrection testi- 
fies that the life which is nurtured under God’s care is forever in His 
hands. “The last enemy which Christ conquered was death.” 


The resurrection is a key doctrine of the Christian faith, for it 
speaks of that which God has done for man through Christ; of the 
presence of God’s living power in the world today, and of the faith 
both in life and in death that is given to those who heed God’s leading. 





Conquest, Reconquest, and the After- 
math in the Philippines 
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life is a certain result of a three-year period of enemy conquest 

and occupation, especially when this is followed by a destructive 
reconquest. Such has been the lot of the Philippines. For nearly five 
years—from late in 1941 until well in 1946—the Filipinos will have 
had the experience of being under the control of some military regime, 
good and bad. Preceding and following the 1942-45 years of the Jap- 
anese rule by the bayonet the United States Army was the dominating 
force and 1946 will not be young when the Armed Forces of the United 
States retire. 

After a full tragic three-year experience within the Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere the Philippines were reconquered and acclaimed 
free again. No one who has not been in the Islands since MacArthur’s 
return can appreciate the physical destruction, the desolation, and eco- 
nomic prostration of this once happy land. To the world it was an- 
nounced on February 3 that Manila had been taken and only “mopping 
up” remained. To those of us close by “mopping up,” if Manila is an 
example, is a task of no small proportions. After Manila was “taken” 
thousands of civilians were massacred, American Army casualties in- 
creased by several hundreds, more than twenty-five internees were killed, 
and nearly two hundred wounded. The “mopping-up” period was one 
of the most ghastly periods internees were forced to endure; after less 
than four days of good food and rejoicing our feeling of safety was blown 
away by the same Japanese shells that blasted our loved ones and friends. 
What a change it was for us to leave that land of destruction, blasted 
dreams, and tragedy and return to prosperous and safe America. 

The people of the United States are not to be condemned for their 
blindness to the real situation in the Philippines or their failure to realize 
the full magnitude of the problem. Many Americans are and will be 
conversant with the political and economic relationships between the 
Philippines and the United States, but for many the rest of the picture 
may be hazy if seen at all. A sketchy survey of some of the aspects of 
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the problem of the aftermath may help to fill in the total picture or 
at least introduce interested people to the often overlooked phases of 
Filipino life. 

According to present legislation the Philippines will be completely 
free and independent on July 4, 1946. This attainment of a long- 
desired Filipino ideal and the fulfillment of a long-standing American 
promise will be the final result of a colonial policy which has been unique. 
That there might well be a change in the present legislation concerning 
absolute independence which would ‘look toward a continuation of the 
political and economic relationships that have existed since 1935 is 
certainly within the realms of possibility. But any prediction would 
be difficult because of the present confusion among leaders in the Philip- 
pines and also in government circles here in America. The present legis- 
lation was passed in 1934 and it is obvious that the trend of events 
during the last four or more years has caused many Filipinos to question 
the wisdom :of complete independence; in envisaging America’s new role 
in the Pacific following the war many in the United States are seeing 
the Philippines now as a great possible asset rather than a liability. On 
the other hand, with the elimination of Japan as an aggressive threat 
Philippine independence will have a much better prospect after 1945 
than it did in 1935. That there will be bases for American Armed 
Forces in the Islands has been accepted by both nations which raises 
the question as to the absolute sovereignty of a country in which another 
far more powerful nation maintains naval, air, and army bases. 

In any of the new Philippine legislation being considered by Con- 
gress there is the provision for economic privileges for a period of twenty 
years so that we shall have economic ties; some doubt if there can be 
real political independence if it is accompanied by economic dependence. 
The significance of the appointment of Mr. Paul V. McNutt as High 
Commissioner is not to be overlooked because Mr. McNutt was, before 
the war—possibly with the late President Quezon’s tacit approval— 
the champion of the re-examination of Philippine independence. At 
present, however, we in America are uncertain as to our future policy 
or procedure in the Far East and the political situation in the Philip- 
pines is confused to say the least. In the Islands a period of bitterness 
and recrimination caused by the collaboration issue will last for some 
time and under such ‘circumstances long-term thinking and planning is 
not easy. That opportunism governed the actions of some Filipinos 
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during the Japanese regime is clear and would be expected in any nation 
in a similar situation. On the other hand, there were some Filipino 
leaders who functioned under the Japanese with sincere and noble in- 
tentions and courageously tried to serve their countrymen in a trying 
time. The ascertaining of motives and judgment as to whether a leader 
was serving his people or exploiting the opportunity for self-advantage 
is not an easy decision for a court martial or for public opinion. In such 
a confused situation it would be a brave “politico” who would advocate 
any change in the present legislation in regard to independence; but the 
initiative for any change must come from Manila and not from Wash-, 
ington even though the latter might welcome it. We Americans ought 
to recognize, however, that in spite of all the political complications 
to be worked out and economic difficulties to be overcome, the Philip- 
pine desire for an independent place in the family of nations is natural 
and the right to such a place is well deserved. 

Economic rehabilitation and certain economic privileges for the 
Philippines by way of free trade over a period of years are certainly 
obligations which the United States must fulfil. As a result not only 
of Japanese occupation but of the American reconquest probably 80 per 
cent of the business and industrial life of this loyal nation was wiped 
out. According to one report, the Philippine Chamber of Commerce 
has estimated that it would require more than five hundred million 
dollars to restore the economic life of their country. Senator Tyding’s 
suggestion made earlier that the United States give one hundred million 
dollars to restore this American combat area is therefore far below the 
amount needed. Japanese wilful destruction, the paralysis of normal 
trade and transportation and damage caused by neglect, joined with the 
terrible destructiveness of American bombers and artillery, have left the 
country in desolation and in economic prostration. 

Toward the close of 1945, according to reports, the Bell Bill be- 
fore Congress provided, among other things, for free trade for twenty 
years and then a sudden change to full tariff while the Tydings Bill 
provided for free trade for about four years and then a gradual increase 
of import duties until in twenty years the full tariff would be reached. 
This is not the place to discuss the merits of these two approaches to 
the problem nor does the writer feel capable of doing so. But the fear 
of many is that the kind of Philippine bill that is passed by Congress 
may depend tco much on the kind of compromise that can be worked 
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out between vested Philippine and American agricultural and business 
groups on the one hand and American beet sugar growers, Cuban sugar 
interests, and American dairy interests on the other. The ultimate 
effect on or the desires of the Filipino masses may not be clearly ascer- 
tained or completely considered. 

The Philippine leftist leaders—Socialists or Communists, having 
little to do with Moscow and far from a thoroughgoing Marxian posi- 
tion—before the war were desirous of concluding political and economic 
relations with the United States even though they knew such a course 
would bring about terrible economic hardship for several years. From 
their point of view, the great inequalities between the masses and the 
few rich have been and will be maintained as long as American economy 
dominates Philippine life. That something was wrong was evidenced 
by the agrarian situation in which it was claimed that one-fifth of one 
per cent of the population owned 21 per cent of the land or two per 
cent owned 90 per cent of the land; a few individuals, families or in- 
stitutions owned large haciendas or large scattered land holdings—the 
Roman Catholic Church was said to own three million acres. These 
Socialists were conscious of the fact that the immediate conclusion of free 
trade relations with the United States would bring disaster to the 
sugar and cocoanut industry. Before the war over 12 per cent of the 
population were dependent on sugar which amounted to about 60 per 
cent of the one-hundred-million-dollar export trade with the United 
States; on the cocoanut industry about 25 per cent of the people were 
dependent for a livelihood. But, said these leaders, when near-starvation 
wages are paid, particularly by sugar interests, and these large industries 
control the government there is little hope for amelioration under the 
present setup. What they are demanding is a way by which democracy 
may be extended to their economic life as well as in the political field 
where it has been quite successful. 

Real appreciation is felt by these Socialists toward the United 
States for the benefits of education and public health, but economically 
they believe the American regime was a protector and tacit promoter 
of vested interests (the 100-per-cent increase of population due to the 
public health services obviously increased the agrarian problem). It 
might be thought that such seeming radicals—often damned by Amer- 
icans as ungrateful— would have supported Japan, America’s enemy. 
This, however, was not the case and some of Japan’s bitterest enemies 
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were these Socialists, for they saw even before the war that the Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere ideal would bring even greater exploita- 
tion of the Filipino people. 

From any point of view the solution to the economic problem in 
the Philippines will not be simple or easy nor will it be one that can be 
worked out in a few years, probably not in this generation. 

The great benefits of the public-health service have already been 
mentioned but in a negative way. When America came to the Philip- 
pines in 1898, Manila was often called the “pesthole of the Orient” 
because of the prevalence of cholera and other dread diseases that deci- 
mated the lives of the people. During this time it was estimated that 
850 babies out of every 1,000 born died before they were one year old. 
In forty years these figures were turned about so that 850 babies out 
of 1,000 lived beyond their first birthday. As a result of a steady and 
continuous health and sanitation program—including public health serv- 
ice throughout the Islands, the training of doctors and nurses, and build- 
ing, staffing, and equipping of more than 150 hospitals, inspection of 
markets, and provision for pure drinking water—cholera became un- 
known and many other diseases were significantly reduced or eliminated. 
Tuberculosis has continued to be a scourge due to the inadequate diet 
of the common people. 

It is not difficult to imagine what the past four years have done in 
regard to public health. All government agencies were disrupted and 
it was impossible for others to operate. As a result, there has been a 
terrible setback and many of the great gains will have to be made all 
over again. Malnutrition and improper food and the breakdown of sani- 
tation, sewage systems, and garbage disposal were joined with the lack 
of medicine and medical care to give various diseases their greatest 
opportunity for many years. The effects of this four-year period will 
undoubtedly be seen not only in the immediate months ahead but in the 
permanent impairment of the health of most children. One hesitates 
to think of the great inroads that tuberculosis alone will make in the 
Philippines during the years to come. Also, the rebuilding of the public- 
health service is no small task, especially when it is realized that many 
doctors were lost during those years and very few if any doctors and 
nurses were trained during the same years. 

From a health standpoint Manila today is not the city of five years 
ago. Nearly a year after the capital of the Philippines was retaken 
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only a part of the city had running water, regular garbage disposal was ° 
still to be resumed, and the stench of the battle field still hung over the 
city. All of this remained in spite of some valiant efforts on the part 
of the United States Army to clean up the neglect of three years and 
the final destruction and carnage. 

As suggested earlier, public health and education or the public 
schools have been two of the great contributions which America has 
made to the Philippines. Before the American regime an opportunity 
for an education was limited to the influential few and the wealthy; for 
the masses there was even a limited amount of instruction in the catechism 
and it was largely perfunctory. True, educational institutions had been 
established at an early date—the University of Santo Tomas, 2 Dominican 
school, was founded in 1611—but, under the Spanish and Roman Catholic 
regime, there was no thought of education for the masses being neces- 
sary or desirable. ‘During the early years of this century large numbers 
of American teachers—two whole ships containing teachers alone—went 
to this newly acquired American territory. The dramatic story of these 
teachers in the Philippines is still to be written. Possibly only the 
actions of Filipinos during the years 1942-45, in which they demon- 
strated that they had caught sight of the essence of the democratic way 
of life, will reveal the creative and lasting contributions which these 
pioneering men and women teachers made in transforming the life of 
a nation. . 

Out of nothing a school system modeled on that of state systems 
in the United States was created. Just before the war there were two 
million children and young people attending the public schools, or one 
out of every eight people in the country. The Secretary of Public In- 
struction, a member of the President’s Cabinet, had under his direction 
some 12,000 schools and more than 50,000 teachers. At the top of this 
pyramid was the state university, the University of the Philippines, with 
an enrollment of over 7,000 students. 

The public schools closed on December 9, 1941, and during the war, 
although the Japanese tried to keep up a good educational “front,” prac- 
tically nothing was done. Consequently if and when the schools are 
able to resume activities on a prewar basis, nearly all children and young 
people will be three or four years behind in their normal schooling. Since 
the training of teachers as well as the training of those preparing for 
other professions and business ceased, a shortage in trained personnel will 
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be the inevitable result. Even before the war the financing of the schools 
was one of the government’s great problems, and at that time it was 
questioned whether the government could afford to provide education 
for all children for more than the first four grades. With buildings 
destroyed, libraries burned, textbooks and equipment gone, organization 
and personnel disrupted, and a shortage of teachers to be added to the 
financial burden, the prospect is not bright. 

With time and money, however, there is no doubt that Filipinos 
will seek some way to have their children given the advantages educa- 
tion offers. To a newcomer in the Philippines before the war the desire 
for education often seemed a mania or obsession; for parents and chil- 
dren would sacrifice nearly anything and no price was too great to acquire 
an academic degree. 

Religious groups had no easy time during the Nippon regime. 
From the very beginning of occupation the Imperial Japanese Army 
through its “Religious Section” sought to use missionaries and national 
leaders, ministers and laymen, as propaganda agents. We as mission- 
aries and Filipino leaders were “to gladly co-operate . . . . gladly offer 
our buildings and equipment . . . . lead and instruct our members of 
the Church, trusting in the Japanese Army, understanding that the great 
ideal of the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere is on the road to 
its realization, and believing that the very fulfillment of that ideal is 
to attain world peace. We would positively co-operate with the Jap- 
anese Army and would not fail its generous considerations toward us.” 

Despite certain concessions and privileges, such as the release of the 
religious groups in Manila early in January, 1942—at which time Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics numbered around five hundred—the whole 
plan failed of its purpose. The failure was due not only to the opposi- 
tion of the American missionaries who were placed in an embarrassing 
situation but more to the wisdom and foresight of Filipino leaders. To 
the Evangelical leaders it was not only a question of loyalty to America 
but a test of their belief in a democratic way of life and a fear of state 
control over religion. Filipinos were not ignorant of Japanese actions 
during the past years in Korea, Manchukuo, and China. Therefore, 
although lip service was sometimes given, only a few opportunistic, am- 
bitious churchmen fell in with the Japanese program. Full information 
concerning the Roman Catholics during this period is not available, but 
in general it may be said that the hierarchy did some clever maneuvering. 
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The Archbishop, an American citizen, was given certain concessions be- 
cause of the neutrality of Ireland, the land of his birth. But in Father 
Hurley, the head of the Jesuit order, the American cause had a fiery 
champion and he, like some Protestant leaders, was incarcerated and 
thereby taken out of circulation. 

In an effort to gain support for their “magnanimous program” the 
Japanese Religious Section forced through a union of all Protestant or 
Evangelical groups. No recognition was given to the existing Philippine 
Federation of Evangelical Churches because of its American and world- 
wide connections. With the assistance of a few ambitious Filipino church- 
men a new organization was quickly forced through and the “Evangelical 
Church in the Philippines” with a “Supreme Bishop” came into being. 
It was largely a union on paper for it affected only those groups close 
to Manila, and the largest of all Protestant churches in the Islands, the 
Methodist, never became a full active member. Although the “Supreme 
Bishop” of the Japanese-sponsored union maintained that this was the 
fruition of twenty-five years of effort toward church union, the result 
of this union under duress probably has hurt the true cause of unity. 
Misunderstanding and divisiveness were evident during the Japanese 
regime and when freedom of expression was allowed with the return of 
the G.I. it was found that the Japanese-inspired union had more enemies 
than friends. The old Federation of Evangelical Churches was imme- 
diately revived and the great majority of evangelicals looked to it as 
a means of unified endeavor. At the same time they hope, through the 
old agency, to save the advances that were made during this period of 
difficulty and trial. 

The separate denominations had their problems throughout this 
three-year period of uncertainty. The lack of communications and trans- 
portation made it difficult or impossible for connectional churches to 
function normally. Full conferences—not only Methodists but Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, and United Brethren are organized into 
conferences—were impossible and small units often had to function nearly 
independently. The closing of schools, institutions, and dormitories 
disrupted all normal activities. The destructiveness of the conquest and re- 
conquest resulted not only in the loss of churches, parsonages, school and 
dormitory buildings but also in the irreparable loss of a few outstanding 
leaders—such as Rev. Vicente S. Cordero (a graduate of Cornell College 
and Drew), a forty-year-old forceful preacher, effective teacher, and 
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great Christian personality; another was Mr. C. B. Perez, an outstanding 
layman, whose heart and soul were enthralled by the vision of a new 
Philippines. 

War brings in its wake a letdown in morals and ethical practices, 
If this is true in a country free from the direct ravages of an enemy 
invasion the terrible effect can be at least imagined in a country that 
suffered from occupation. One of the significant demands that Prot- 
estantism had made of its adherents in the Philippines was that they 
live in accordance with higher moral and ethical standards; this was to 
be one of the evidences or fruits of their vitalized Christian living. I]- 
lustrations could be given of the way in which this was exemplified in 
the lives not only of individuals but in the effect on the life of the whole 
nation. Morality and religion were joined as they had not been before. 
The keen cutting edge of moral and ethical distinctions, however, could 
not but be dulled by the changed situation the war brought. 

In support of his own country and in being true to what seemed to 
be a higher loyalty, it often appeared as if the end justified the means 
—vices became virtues and virtues vices. In dealing with an enemy 
dishonesty often becomes a virtue and absolute honesty might betray 
a friend or a group. Deceit and questionable shrewdness became honor- 
able—Jacob of old enlisted many followers—while openness and frank- 
ness often met with a rebuff. Distrust of everyone not well known and 
sometimes a lack of confidence in even former friends many times seemed 
the more prudent and safe course. A lack of respect for and defiance 
of the existing government often marked a man as a true patriot, es- 
pecially when it was impossible to know whether those Filipinos in power 
were opportunists or were compromising their consciences for what they 
believed was the best to be done in abnormal circumstances. Many 
people felt forced to participate in the “buy-and-sell” mania in order to 
make a living; the distinction between a small and legitimate profit and 
profiteering on the needs of their fellow sufferers was hard to determine. 

That all of these wartime attitudes and practices were justified is 
questionable, but the times seemed to support them and it is not for 
those who lived in faraway safe America lightly to condemn. To say 
that they show a weakness in the moral fiber of the Filipino people is 
an easy way to conclude the matter without appreciating the problem. 
In Santo Tomas Internment Camp, where there were some 4,000 Amer- 
icans and Britishers, we found that hunger and privation also brought 
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out unethical actions on the part of Westerners. It was seriously stated 
that we ought to assume that “an empty stomach has no conscience” and 
plan accordingly. Not that most of us descended to a low moral and 
ethical level, but we did find that serious deprivations affected our 
thinking and consequent actions. Never again will some of us so blandly, 
blindly, and pharisaically condemn those whom circumstances has de- 
prived of the possibility of decent living or left in dire want. If our 
circumstances in Santo Tomas colored or perverted our moral thinking 
and actions then certainly Filipinos in comparison were subject to far 
greater tests. Many of us Americans were for the first time faced 
with moral and ethical decisions from which our former situation or en- 
vironment had saved us and some of our decisions were not of the 
highest order. 

The lasting effects are our main concern. Most of us in Santo 
Tomas came back to our homelands. We moved out of that environment 
and our deprivations were eliminated. Filipinos are still there and they 
are still not adequately clothed; the problem of hunger has not been 
completely removed and insecurity still haunts the masses. But even 
if life were completely changed it is not a simple matter to change 
thinking and action overnight. One cannot say, “My dishonesty, my 
deceit, my distrust, lack of respect for government or law and order, 
my other questionable moral and ethical practices all had to do with the 
Japanese and since that regime is past, my thinking and action of that 
period is past.” Obviously the sediment of this three- or four-year 
erosive action will partially obstruct the main channel of moral and 
ethical thinking and living for longer than we realize. 

Two other factors in the social aftermath are still to be mentioned. 
A suggestion of the seriousness of the one—the problem of the mestizo 
or children of mixed marriages—comes to us from the Spanish-American 
War period and its aftermath. From the jungles of New Guinea came 
thousands of G.I.’s to the Philippines where they found attractive Filipino 
girls who spoke English, dressed in Western clothes, and knew some- 
thing of American ways through the “movies” or cine. To the naturally 
friendly, hospitable Filipino girls the G.I.’s were heroic saviors of their 
country. In thousands of cases the association of these young people was 
on the highest level but in hundreds of cases there will be babies born. 
The significance of the future problem is evident. The other factor 
to be only mentioned is that which will result in the rehabilitation of 
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the millions of needy in the islands. We know from experience what 
unemployment relief does to self-respecting people and the debilitating 
effect it may have. Millions of Filipinos are justly entitled to sub- 
stantial aid but can they be rehabilitated in a way that will be creative 
and strengthening? 

That the war affected the essential Christian beliefs of Filipinos is 
not to say anything in which their experience is unique. All of us share 
to some extent in the same shattering blasts at our once-easy professions 
of faith. Theirs, however, was an experience fraught with personal 
knowledge, closer proximity, and utter helplessness to do anything about 
it. In the light of their experience of occupation and reconquest—with 
a rule backed by the power of the bayonet, the exploitation of person- 
alities and property, well-known atrocities, the terrible massacre of 
Manila and the effectiveness of planes, bombs, artillery, and battleships 
—it is not easy to think of all men as brothers or of the practicality of 
the Golden Rule or the power of good will. Certain deprecatory psalms 
from the Old Testament seemed to express better the natural longings, 
and the New Testament’s message of redemptive love was difficult to 
hear amidst the cries of anguish, sorrow, sufferings, and demands for 
revenge. 

Possibly the picture I have presented is rather dark and the shadows 
appear to predominate. The picture is somber but still the light of hope 
shines through amidst the gloom. Let us look at the more hopeful side. 

In the experience of the Filipinos this 1942-45 period of oppression, 
uncertainty, and insecurity was short. For centuries before the dawn 
of the twentieth century these people had suffered oppression and ex- 
ploitation and had developed a patience that is understandable only to 
other Orientals. With the coming of an opportunity early in this cen- 
tury for free development they responded quickly. Therefore we may 
expect a hopeful rebound from this short period of oppression. Another 
element of hope lies in their newly found self-confidence as a nation. 
Filipinos are justly proud of the way in which they met this testing 
period; in the eyes of the world the Philippines have achieved a respected 
place in the family of nations. 

We may hope that there are certain grim lessons that war will 
gradually impress on all who have been close to it: that opportunism 
ultimately does not pay; that power based on force alone finally corrupts 
itself; that any nation which disregards the sacredness of individuals is 
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walking the road to inevitable doom; that this is a moral universe in 
which a living God is working out His purpose; and finally, that man 
has an access to this creative power which will give him the strength 
and wisdom to meet not only days of difficulty but also the years of 
reconstruction. 

Better prepared than many were the sincere Protestants in the 
Philippines, for they had learned something of the meaning of sacrifice 
for their cherished ideals. Being an evangelical in the Islands had cost 
something—a certain amount of ostracism was always the price of join- 
ing this minority movement—for laymen as well as ministers. That 
the road to significant living is the way of the cross was at least partially 
appreciated by these seekers for a more vital religion. 

As they face the future these Protestants in the Philippines will 
be upheld and guided, not only by their prewar visions, but also by their 
dreams of a nation based on foundations tested by the fiery furnace of 
war. Through the years Filipinos have gradually taken over the leader- 
ship in various phases of their national life and their national leadership 
was proving to be capable. Before the war Protestant churches were 
well on their way to self-support and church support was increasing every 
year. With the advent of war they were thrown completely on their 
own and they rose to the occasion. The national evangelical leaders are 
stepping to the fore now and the thinking and planning of these men 
and women is thrilling to hear. Education looms large in their think- 
ing and they are envisaging the rebuilding of former Protestant schools 
and colleges, new high schools in provincial centers, the establishment 
of a great evangelical university in the city of Manila, and better train- 
ing for the men and women who volunteer for full-time Christian 
service in the ordained ministry or as deaconesses or Bible-women. 

Throughout the war these small groups of evangelical Christians 
maintained a high spiritual fellowship that gave them access to a power 
that sustains and for many was a source of victorious living. Now that 
a new day is dawning in the Far East, Christian Filipinos feel a true 
sense of mission. As the only Christian nation in the Orient they firmly 
believe that they may be a guiding light toward a life of meaning and 
purpose for all peoples in their part of the world. With the help of 
America they confidently feel that they can be a significant factor in 
changing the world mission of Christianity from a dream into a reality. 





The Old Testament and the Christian 
Preacher Today 


SAMUEL L. TERRIEN 


HE London Times carried recently the following advertisement 

I in its personal column, “Aged but still workable car wanted. 

Museum piece definitely not desired.” To put it irreverently, 

most contemporary preachers of the Christian gospel do not find the Old 

Testament “workable.” In many pulpits the Hebrew Scriptures are 

as dead as the pyramids in Egypt. What are the main causes of this 

situation? Are there signs of a revival of the Old Testament’s sig- 

nificance for our generation? Will this “museum piece” become again 
a living book for the Christian preacher? 


I 


For several decades, the authority of the Old Testament seems to 
have been underestimated, ignored, or even forgotten. In order to throw 
some light on this fact, it is necessary to inquire briefly into three related 
fields: the present practice of Christian preaching; the current doctrine 
of revelation; and the purpose and method of biblical criticism. 

1. It would be presumptuous for a nonprofessional preacher to 
attempt a description of what is amiss in much of contemporary Protestant 
preaching. Nevertheless, an amateur may be allowed to observe that 
many sermons of our time do not really belong to the realm of Chris- 
tian homiletics but to that of academic, often entertaining, sometimes 
challenging, lecturing. Now, if the sermon were to be nothing more 
than a captivating address on psychological, ethical, or sociological sub- 
jects, its author would not often need to read again the pages of the Old 
Testament, although the aged book might be even then of considerable 
help. A minister who gets up during a Sunday service in order to “talk” 
on such topics as, “Get your nerves under control,” or “It always pays 
to be religious,” might find it advantageous or expedient to refer occa- 
sionally to the Bible, but for the most part he should look for informa- 
tion and inspiration elsewhere—among the monuments of secular liter- 
ature, in the monographs of modern psychologists, or in magazines 
which relate current events of so-called human interest. 
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While in New York last year for the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the World Council of Churches, a religious leader from 
abroad visited incognito a fashionable parish of Manhattan. The sermon 
was a brilliant, even stirring, account of the ecumenical movement. When 
a friend asked later for his impression, the visitor confided: “I went 
to church in order to worship and to hear the Word of God. All I 
heard was about myself.” Now, Church union is an urgent and ap- 
propriate topic, but there are various ways of handling it. The preacher 
is neither a teacher nor a lecturer. He is the minister of the Word. 
The specific duty of the prophet is to proclaim hic et nunc the will of 
God. To preach the Word in our time is an undertaking quite different 
from giving information about secular, ecclesiastical, or even theological 
matters. These may and should be brought to the pulpit, of course, 
but they must be organically related to the essential message of Chris- 
tianity which is the proclamation of a God who creates, judges, loves, 
redeems, and vindicates—a God who will in the end fulfil and consum- 
mate the work of nature and the history of man. 

Many preachers have maintained as a worthy tradition the habit 
of hanging their Sunday talks upon a biblical text, as a hat upon a hook. 
They choose a picturesque, puzzling, or even snappy verse in order to 
arouse the curiosity of their congregation. Selecting a clever sentence 
from the Bible does not necessarily mean preaching from the Bible. 
To expound the Holy Scripture and then to apply it to a given situa- 
tion, such was the traditional practice of the great homilists of Chris- 
tianity. These men did not speak in their own names. They were 
conscious of being merely ambassadors for One greater than themselves. 
Thus, they did not feel the right to choose their authorities. They 
recognized only the authority of the God who had sent them, the God 
who had revealed His will for men through the prophets of Israel, 
Jesus of Nazareth, and the apostles of early Christianity. Not a few 
modern preachers are different. “To be sure, they still feel obliged to 
say something about God incarnate at Christmas, or Christ eternal at 
Eastertide. But these themes, treated with skill so as not to offend 
the ears of educated laymen, are accepted as inevitable parts of festival 
pageantry. For the rest of the year it is more handsome to speak about 
the improvement of society and the building of character than to preach 
on man’s inability to save himself or on the cross of Golgotha. 

The fault, however, lies not with the members of the Protestant 
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clergy so much as with the systematic theologians of the last sixty or 
eighty years who have undermined, deteriorated, and in some of our 
theological seminaries completely ruined the traditional doctrine of 
biblical revelation. 

2. As classically formulated by the sixteenth-century Reformers, 
the authority of the Holy Scripture, both Old and New Testaments, is 
at the center of the Protestant form of Christian preaching. It is super- 
fluous to retrace here, even superficially, the history of the fluctuations 
through which the doctrine of scriptural authority has passed. Let it 
be merely recalled that the fact of Christian revelation cannot be studied 
apart from that of Christian salvation. For the God conceived by human 
reason or felt in religious experience can hardly be more than a projection 
of man’s subjective ideas, sentiments, or ideals. Man is not saved by 
philosophical speculation, scientific achievement, or mystical escape from 
the evil which lies in his nature. Christianity proclaims that God re- 


veals Himself only to those men who are in the process of being saved, 


and at the same time that there is no salvation outside of Jesus Christ, 
born of the human race by divine decree, crucified for man’s offense, 
and glorified as a forerunner of man’s ultimate glorification. 

A certain knowledge of God is possible in other ways—through 
the contemplation of His creation, for instance, but the knowledge of 
the God who saves man from himself and from death is obtained through 
Jesus Christ alone. The cross may be a scandal for the Jews and a 
folly for the Greeks or for their intellectual descendants, but Christians 
have always known it to be the wisdom of God. 

Now, the Bible is the witness to the acts accomplished by God for 
the sake of mankind, first through a dejected company of slaves in Egypt, 
then with a handful of Jewish fishermen and craftsmen at the apex of 
the Roman Empire. The Bible is the story of a family, an uncouth 
and insignificant people, through which all the families of the earth 
shall be blessed. If Jesus Christ is the unique person that dominates 
the human race, then the Bible is unique also, because its pages testify 
to the expectation and to the advent of this unique man—Prophet and 
Priest of history. The uniqueness of the Bible depends upon the unique- 
ness of the person of Jesus Christ. If the person of Jesus Christ is not 
qualitatively different from that of Socrates, then the authority of the 
Bible is not qualitatively different from that of the dialogues of Plato. 

The authority of the Bible lies neither in any miracle of literal in- 
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spiration, nor in any superior religious experience of its writers, but in 
the measure with which it testifies to the saving grace of God in history. 
Failing to recognize the specific character of the Christian allegiance to 
the Christ as announced and foreshadowed in the Old Testament and 
to the Christ as presented and manifested in the New, most theologians 
of the nineteenth century have stripped the gospel of its power. They 
have tried to reduce the Christian message to the ethical teaching of 
Jesus, as if the apostles, Paul as well as the unknown writer called John, 
knew less about Christianity than we do. They furthermore appeared to 
discover that the Old Testament God of wrath and judgment had been 
superseded by the loving and merciful Father revealed by Jesus of 
Nazareth. By ignoring on the one hand the many Old Testament 
examples of gratuitous love as apprehended by the Yahwist, the proph- 
ets, the psalmists, the Deuteronomists and the priests, and on the other 
hand the New Testament fear of a righteous Judge as expressed in the 
Gospels as well as in the Epistles, they have broken the essential unity 
of the Bible and have spread such unqualified slogans as, for instance, 
pre-Christian therefore sub-Christian levels of religion. Naturally, by 
falling once more into Marcionite heresy, they had not only to reject 
the authority of the Old Testament as a whole, but also to mutilate 
unconsciously most of the New Testament descriptions of faith and 
salvation. In brief, they erected their own religious ideals as subjective 
criteria of choice between what appealed to them and what repelled their 
natural taste. In the name of their religious experience, they deprived 
Protestant Christianity of its authority in faith and order. They left 
Protestant Christianity almost powerless against the two forces’ which 
have always threatened its life ever since the Reformation, namely, 
Roman Catholicism on the one hand, and rationalistic humanism and 
secularism on the other.” In America today as well as in all the coun- 
tries of the world, these dangers cannot be dismissed as fleeting ghosts. 
Protestant pastors are facing them almost daily in one form or another. 
The destiny of evangelical faith in our generation depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the way in which this double peril is met. 
Systematic theologians may have misled many preachers, but they 
*It is hardly necessary to mention here the beliefs of minor sects which still preach the Bible but 


hold to the superstition of literalism and do not accept the mystery of the gospel’s grace from religious 
legalism. Such an attitude constitutes another form of human subjectivism. 

* Inasmuch as Roman Catholicism is a religious system organized around a human agency self-endowed 
with the power of the keys, one may say that its presuppositions are not essentially different from those of 
secular humanism. 
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share the responsibility of their theological sins with biblical scholars 
themselves. 

3. Biblical scholarship in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies has had at once remarkably good and disastrous consequences upon 
Christian thinking and preaching. No one should hastily deny that 
the development of historical studies in general and of Old Testament 
scholarship in particular has been one of the outstanding achievements 
of our fathers and grandfathers. The Church owes a lasting debt of 
gratitude to the men who have devoted their lives to an honest, free, 
and intelligent scrutiny of the Holy Scriptures. They have delivered 
us from fantastic interpretations which still flourish around us and fill 
hundreds of radio hours, such as the prediction recently discovered in 
Daniel of the careers of Roosevelt, Stalin, or even Mussolini. Biblical 
criticism has happily destroyed the superstitious belief in a magical process 
of revelation enacted through every written word, consonant, and in some 
cases vowel points and signs of punctuation of the sacred text. With 
the help of archaeological and philological sciences, it has reconstructed 
in vivid fashion the lives and times of biblical personalities. It has 
admirably shown the complex meeting of economic, social, political, 
and psychological forces which explain to a large degree such spiritual 
phenomena as Mosaic Yahwism, Israelite and Judean prophetism, Second 
Temple Judaism, and early Christianity. It has compared the religion 
and ethics of Israel to those of her neighbors, and by so doing, it has 
caused the Hebrew miracle to stand out in a way that even our fore- 
fathers with their dogmatic presuppositions were not able to grasp with 
equal conviction. It has shown the slow and tragic process, the throes of 
childbirth, through which the ideals of Israel and of Jesus of Nazareth have 
emerged from the grossly polydaemonistic and polytheistic materialism 
of the ancient world. 

These achievements are momentous and should not for an instant 
be minimized. Yet, with all its valuable contributions, biblical criticism 
has helped nineteenth-century theology to deprive Protestant Chris- 
tianity of its sole authority in doctrinal and ecclesiastical questions. For 
it appears that most biblical students, up until a few years ago, have 
tended to renounce all theological responsibility. Under the high pur- 
pose of remaining scientifically objective, they have chosen to be his- 
torians rather than theologians. In order to reach and safeguard the 
myth of their impartiality, they have tried not to be concerned with the 
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needs of contemporary Christians athirst for a truth which would make 
them live and die as sons and daughters of a living God. Biblical 
students have examined the literature, history, and religion of the Hebrew 
people as if these subjects did not concern the men of all times in a 
unique way or at least substantially more than the literatures, histories, 
and religions of the Assyro-Babylonians, Egyptians, Persians, and Greeks. 
Someone stated recently in private conversation, “Let us be honest: we 
are the sons of the Greeks more than the followers of the fanatic seers 
whom you call the prophets, the apocalyptists, or the disciples of the 
Galilean dreamer.” Here is precisely the issue. 

It is true that biblical scholars had to secularize the Holy Scripture 
in order to place it under the test of their investigation. But once their 
task accomplished, they left the Scripture secularized. The fact is that 
the movement of historical ‘criticism as a whole is based upon rational- 
istic and humanistic presuppositions. What is a historian supposed to 
do whenever he faces in the Bible some elements which transcend the 
understanding of human reason? 

If the teaching of the Church is true, the person of Jesus Christ 
dominates the scene of human history in a qualitative, not in a quanti- 
tative manner. His coming into our world did not happen at random 
but is the result of a special intervention of the divine will, and the 
whole history of Israel before him is a preface to his advent. Ob- 
viously, there should be an abysmal difference between the literatures 
of secular antiquity and the books which describe the mystery of God’s 
plan for human salvation. 

Inasmuch as the history of Israel and of early Christianity is human 
and partakes of the apparent laws of psychological and sociological de- 
velopment, the secular historian is competent to investigate the Bible, 
its text, its languages, its literary composition, and the various cultural 
expressions of life which it has preserved. But, inasmuch as biblical 
persons and events reveal the specific intervention of a divine will bent 
upon inserting into history the design of salvation, the method of biblical 
criticism must be adapted to its sacred object and the historian must 
become in some sense a theologian. In fact, the historian always follows 
philosophical presuppositions, whether he is conscious of it or not. He 
interprets historical events and persons either with the assumption of 
natural determinism or with the belief in the power of a transcendent 
deity. 
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To be sure, biblical critics were right when they placed the books 
of the Bible on the same level as that of the literatures of the ancient 
Near East, Greece, and Rome. Their attention was legitimately con- 
centrated upon technical questions of textual reading, exact philological 
meaning, literary sources, oral tradition, but they could go no further. 
Now, the average minister finds that technical discussions on authentic 
verses and editorial glosses are in themselves insufficient for a man who 
has to preach to his contemporaries on the urgencies of living and dying. 
He is able to see a definite value of preparation in these studies, but 
it is often a subject of amazement for him to find that biblical scholar- 
ship fails him at the precise moment when he needs help in interpreting 
and applying the message of the Bible to the present world. 

Biblical criticism, however, should not be accused of failing to pro- 
vide something which it precisely cannot offer. But biblical critics are 
guilty when they claim that the result of their research is not only 
sufficient but exhaustive. However, a new trend has been appearing 
among them within the last few years, and especially in the field of the 
Old Testament, a new purpose, a new spirit, and a new method are 
today giving a new life to the study of the Hebrew-Christian Scripture. 
The corpse is being raised from the dead. 


II 


Time has passed since Adolf Harnack’s plea for “the abolition of 
the Old Testament.” For the last twenty-five years, several distinguished 
biblical scholars, especially German and Swiss, have come to realize the 
inadequacy of the literary and historical method when it is applied to 
the religion of Israel. Eduard K6nig in 1923, Carl Steuernagel in 1925, 
Otto Ejissfeldt and Johannes Hempel in 1926, Walter Eichrodt in 1929, 
et al., have declared in emphatic terms that the task of the Old Testa- 
ment student is substantially more inclusive and exacting than it was 
understood to be in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. It 
is extremely useful to compare Yahweh to Marduk or Zeus, to describe 
the popular practices and beliefs of the ancient Semites in general and 
of the Hebrews in particular, to analyze the spiritual experiences of 
the prophets and of the psalmists, to retrace the development of wis- 
dom, eschatology, and apocalyptics. Nevertheless, such undertakings, 
important as they may be, do not go beneath the surface of religious 
forms or modes of expression. Scores of excellent monographs upon 
the religion of Israel in its historical development have failed to show 
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why the study of this religious phenomenon has more than antiquarian 
value. Even treatises entitled “Theology of the Old Testament” have 
merely taken up the same historical material and presented it in a dif- 
ferent order, but have not succeeded in pointing out the peculiarity of 
Israel’s mission and its significance for all generations of men. 

Carrying out the challenge he had made in 1929 when he had 
raised the question, “Has Old Testament theology still independent 
meaning in the realm of Old Testament science?” Walter Eichrodt 
published from 1933 to 1939 a “Theology of the Old Testament” in three 
volumes.* A more concise and in many ways better-written treatise by 
the same title appeared in 1936 from the pen of Ludwig Kéhler.* Noth- 
ing as extensive or significant has appeared as yet in English, but several 
remarkable articles and publications should be mentioned: Rediscovering 
the Bible, by Suzanne de Dietrich, Toronto: World’s Student Christian 
Federation, 1942; The Old Testament in the World Church, by Godfrey 
E. Phillips, London: Lutterworth Press, 1942; “The Death and Re- 
birth of Old Testament Theology,” by James D. Smart, in the Journal 
of Religion, vol. 23 (1943), pp. 1ff. and 125ff.;° A Preface to Bible-Study, 
by Canon Alan Richardson, Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1944; 
The Challenge of Israel’s Faith, by G. Ernest Wright, Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1944; and The Relevance of the Bible, by 
H. H. Rowley, New York: Macmillan Company, 1944. 

At this point, however, a word of warning and caution should be 
expressed against some tendencies of the so-called theological exegesis 
of the Old Testament. In a German work entitled, “The Old Testa- 
ment Witness to Christ,” of which the first volume appeared in 1935,° 
as well as in several articles on the same subject, Wilhelm Vischer re- 
stores the use of the allegorical method and discovers the mysteries of 
Christianity prefigured and revealed in the Old Testament. Similarly, 
a recent English work, The Throne of David, written by the Anglican 
A. G. Hebert in 1941, studies “the fulfillment of the Old Testament in 
Jesus Christ and His Church.” The purpose of this volume is praise- 
worthy and many of its paragraphs are beyond criticism. Yet it seems 
that the author stands on a dangerous ground when he practices what 
he calls “mystical interpretation.” Once aroused, the subjective im- 


* Theologie des Alten Testaments. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs.) 

“Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 

® The reader will find in this article an excellent survey of recent publications concerning the subject. 
* Munich, C. Kaiser, 1935. 
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agination of many readers, carried away by clever allegorizing, may 
recognize no limit, and it is easy to foresee the revival of numerical 
computations, fanciful symbolism, and even morbid apocalypticism. 
There are still too many people who discover a revelation of the Trinity 
to Abraham in the mention of the three strange visitors who announced 
to him the birth of a son. 

In spite of this danger, contemporary Old Testament scholarship 
is ushering in a sorely needed era of service to Christian theology and 
preaching. All the monographs mentioned above point by and large 
toward the same goal—the revitalization of the Bible. They emphasize 
the basic continuity which exists between the two covenants made by 
God with mankind, the old one through Moses, and the new one through 
Jesus of Nazareth. The unity of both Testaments appears clearly in the 
fact that the center of biblical religion is a covenant between God and 
man. Modern Christian preachers have too often forgotten the meaning 
of the words “Old Testament” and “New Testament.” The religion 
of the Bible, in its deeper reality, is an act of irruption on the part of 
Deity into the realm of history in order to save man from ultimate 
destruction. Salvation is the establishment of lasting communion or 
peace, shalom—a prosperous, healthy, and constantly improving harmony 
between the Creator and His creature, avd among the creatures themselves. 

Both Testaments speak of the Law of God and of His gratuitous 
forgiveness. Without the Old Testament, the New Testament may 
lead to neo-Platonic mysticism and oriental pantheism. The God of 
Jesus is neither a sentimental puppet nor a philosophical objectivation 
of man’s religious feelings. The fatherhood of God is not a sugar- 
coated paternalism. Communion with God is not quietistic immanentism. 
Human evil is not merely a lack of adaptation to social environment. 
The cross dominates the mystery of salvation, but it cannot be under- 
stood without the Hebrew theology of sacrifice and atonement. The 
Church is the body of Christ, but this sublime truth can hardly be grasped 
without the Old Testament notion of corporate personality. The Old 
Testament was the Scripture of Jesus and of the first Christians. It 
leads to the New exactly as the New is the fulfillment of the Old and 
without which it hangs in mid-air, deprived of its historical and theolog- 
ical foundation. 

Obviously, a Christian exegete of the Old Testament cannot agree 
with a Jewish or an agnostic critic on the fundamental issues raised by 
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the Bible. For in a very serious sense, he finds deep theological sig- 
nificance in the caustic epigram, “How odd of God to choose the Jews!” 
The Christian preacher, student of the Hebrew Scripture, discovers in 
biblical history the key to the tragic enigma of human history. He 
finds in the covenant of God with Israel, and later with the Church of 
Christ—the new Israel—a way leading to the loss of self-righteousness, 
to the realization of the vanity of good works, and to the apprehension 
of pure grace. He believes that the Church, like the people of Israel 
of old, has been elected as an agency of God’s kingdom. “You alone 
have I known among all the families of the earth.” But he also realizes 
that the prophets’ criticism of their nation applies just as well to every 
generation of the new Israel. “Therefore I will punish you for all your 
iniquities.” In other words, the Church in its historical reality can 
never be identified with the Kingdom of God on earth. Election creates 
obligation and leads to further condemnation and forgiveness. 

Many ministers balk at preaching the Bible’s message, arguing that 
such a “skepticism” in man’s inability to achieve goodness would lead any 
congregation to defeatism and despair. Precisely, this biblical “skepticism” 
(if it should thus be called) is the prerequisite for the deeper understand- 
ing of biblical salvation. In the Gospels when the rich young man refused 
to give up his earthly security although he wanted to become perfect, 
the disciples asked, “Who then can be saved?” Jesus replied without the 
slightest ambiguity, “With man, this is impossible, but not with God.” 
That is the reason for which the prayer of the whole Bible is, “Create 
in me a clean heart!” Salvation lies not in the learning of a technique, 
the correct enactment of a ritual, the absorption of a wisdom, the training 
of the personality, the cultivation of the ego, but in the utter surrender 
of the self to the grace and power of One through whom alone the self 
is transcended. The saving knowledge of God cannot be received until 
man has given up all hope of obtaining life by himself, of remaining a self- 
sufficient individual, or of erecting himself as the center of his world. 

Blaise Pascal used to keep sewn in the lining of his coat a sheet of 
paper on which he had scribbled the words which struck his mind during 
the night of his conversion, “God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob! 
Not of the philosophers and of the savants. God of Jesus Christ!” 
Biblical preaching leads man to despair over his man-made idols, and 
thus prepares him, by the grace of God, to unknot the tragedy of earthly 
existence and to dispel the curse of death. 





“Whom God Hath Joined Together” 


Rosert HorrmMan HamMILu 


T THE close of the marriage ritual the minister reads those 
daring words, “I now pronounce that they are husband and wife 
together, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 

the Holy Spirit. Those whom God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” 

“Whom God hath joined together,” it declares. This bold pro- 
nouncement rests upon the conviction that “holy matrimony ... . is 
an honorable estate, instituted by God.” Marriage “unites two loyal 
hearts in endless love”—unites them to face whatever comes, for better, 
for worse, until death does them part; unites them for each other’s sake, 
and for each other exclusive of all others; unites them for the good of 
their souls, for the fellowship of their minds, and for the joy of their 
bodies; and binds them for the procreation of new human life, by which 
they share in God’s creative life. Then, because God in His goodness 
ordained the family, He makes sacred their vows and fortifies their love. 
Those who enter Christian marriage “reverently, discreetly, and in the 
love of God,” find that the heavens seal their earthly bond, and mar- 
riage becomes a sacred tie, a distinctly Christian experience. 


I. THe CurisTian CoNCEPTION OF MARRIAGE 


Christian marriage arises not from human convenience, much less 
from the Church’s ingenuity, but develops from God’s deliberate in- 
tention. Christian marriage—one man and one woman living faithfully 
together and belonging together and determined to remain together al- 
ways and exclusively—appears to be God’s intended plan for human 
life.t Our conviction that God purposed it that way is founded not on 
faith chiefly, but on facts. Emil Brunner has stated the two facts that 
compel this belief.’ 

First, the fact is inescapable that every living person is the child 
of one father and one mother who are his parents, his exclusive parents. 


2 At least in modern Western civilization. If, conceivably, war should deplete the number of men 
to half the number of women, monogamy could hardly be maintained in practice; then theologians would 
have to wrestle with another instance of the relativity in all our human understanding of the Divine. 

® Divine Imperative. (London: Lutterworth Press, 1937), pp. 345ff. Brunner’s thorough treatment 
of marriage will richly repay the serious reader. 
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God used them to give him birth, to give him not merely his body but 
his spirit, for his human nature as well as his physical being came from 
one pair of human people. This fact merges the parents inseparably. 
Each parent creates with the help of only one other person; each parent 
requires the other in order to fulfil his own function, for the husband 
can be a father only by means of his wife, and the wife a mother only 
by means of her husband. That necessity for each other binds them in- 
separably and exclusively. Together they create, and create something 
not after their own image only, but a person after God’s image. Here 
they find their supreme function: to share in God’s life-creating powers. 
Here, rooted in the deepest fact of nature, God has ordained for one 
husband and one wife to live together in the most meaningful act of all 
creation. 

The second fact is just as inescapable, though not so obvious. 
Genuine love of man and woman requires Christian monogamous mar- 
riage for its fulfillment. Not merely the children’s existence, but their 
own full development requires constancy and exclusiveness. The lover 
wants his beloved alone; he wants her for himself without any intrusion, 
and he wants her forever. She feels the same in return. They want 
each other exclusively and forevermore. True love includes this stub- 
born fact. 

Now the one God has created these two facts, and He blends them 
both in the one holy estate of matrimony. Thus Christian marriage fulfils 
two human needs simultaneously: it provides for procreation and for 
personal maturity; it gives expression to physical passion (eros) and gives 
a channel for spiritual growth (agape). In fact, the first grows into 
the second. Being together becomes belonging together. No longer do 
bride and groom feel that Fate has thrown them together but that God 
hath joined them—not just put them but joimed them together. They 
themselves “consent together in holy wedlock,” and by their wills they 
say yes to God. They affirm that God created this estate, created it 
for them and created them for it. Thereby sex attraction leads two 
people into the true community of life, where they live for each other 
faithfully, responsibly. Thus God provides that their natural impulses 
lead them to fulness of life. Passion becomes compassion; eros matures 
into agape; love flowers into faithfulness. 

This understanding of Christian marriage has been the dominant 
thought and increasing practice of Christian people through the centuries. 
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On the surface, our society tentatively accepts this concept. Most young 
couples, even though they give little allegiance to the Church, go to 
the minister to be married. Later on, they take their children to be 
baptized in solemn dedication unto God (tainted, perhaps, with some 
belief in magic). The public schools teach faithfulness to the marriage 
vows, and the law courts reward loyalty and punish infidelity. The 
controversy now raging over the Nevada divorce procedure and the agi- 
tation for a national uniform divorce law emerge from the common man’s 
latent conviction that marriage is in danger, and that laws ought some- 
how to protect its sanctity. On the whole, Christian standards of mar- 
riage prevail in principle. 


II. THe Breakpown oF CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE ON MARRIAGE 


Yet, in practice, evidence abounds that the Christian influence on 
marriage is collapsing. The most spectacular proof of this decay is the 
increase of unchastity outside and infidelity inside the marriage bond and 
the notorious rise of divorce. The war merely aggravated a long-run 
deterioration. 

David R. Mace, British student of these matters, concludes from a 
careful study that in England during 1938-43, “the number of unmarried 
women aged fifteen to forty-nine who have abandoned their chastity is 
at least one in six. If we left out women over forty, it would undoubtedly 
be higher still.’ Dr. Mace recognizes that he is dealing somewhat in 
the realm of hypothesis. English statistics prove nothing about the United 
States but we may assume that social conditions and moral standards in 
the two countries are roughly comparable.* Professor P. A. Sorokin 
declares from social observation what everyone knows, “Premarital chas- 
tity has been rapidly declining during the last five decades.” 

Laxity outside of marriage will speedily carry over into marriage. 
Sexual freedom will not cease with the wedding vow. Dr. Mace con- 
cludes: “The abandonment of chastity will . . . . inevitably be fol- 
lowed soon after by the abandonment of fidelity. This is actually hap- 
pening.” As to the extent of infidelity, no one can say. The cynic 
might sneer that loyalty in the marriage bond 

. is a custom 


More Daneel in the breach 
Than the observance. 


* The Christian News Letter. Supplement No. 231. Cf. Lewis Terman’s even more alarming findings 
for the United States in his Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 


1938). 
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Many couples remain outwardly loyal not from Christian ideals, but 
from fear of consequences. A husband may stay inside the law because 
alimony is costly, and the wife may refrain from breaking over the traces 
because she fears public disrepute. In countless marriages, Christian 
standards do not determine the practice. 

At the same time, the skyrocketing rate of divorce gives proof that 
“something is rotten” in the holy estate of matrimony. The national 
divorce rate is now close to 20 per cent of the marriage rate.* Countless 
other marriages never reach the divorce court but break apart by private 
consent. Still others are so unhappy that divorce hangs over their heads 
like a sword of Damocles, and only the fear of public scandal and the 
financial cost restrain them. Obviously, this condition proves a serious 
deterioration in the Christian influence on marriage. 

Whether as a cause or as a result of this I cannot say, but I observe 
the further fact that many people consider the Church to be afraid of 
the whole problem of marriage. At least the Church appears to them 
to have nothing useful to say to people caught in the tension and fever 
of marriage. They complain, sometimes with good reason, that the 
Church has no clear understanding of the nature of sex. They re- 
member the time when the Church depreciated the purpose of sex; they 
think of the ascetics who felt that physical attraction was “unspiritual” 
and unworthy of Christian people. Consequently, young people cus- 
tomarily abandon the Church during the most formative years of married 
life, those just before and just after the wedding. When they begin to 
court they feel they have outgrown the Church, and they do not return 
until later when they take their children to Sunday school. Meanwhile 
they are religious vagabonds, and married life goes unguided by any 
Christian influence. 


III. Curistian Attirupes Towarp Sex, BirtH Controt, 
AND DivorcE 


Contrary to all negative estimates of sex in the Christian life, we 
believe that Christianity should welcome the contribution of romantic 
love and heighten it to a vocation and thus develop a healthy attitude 
toward its place in marriage. 

To begin with, God ordained sex for procreation; obviously that 


*The U. S. Bureau of the Census has collected no divorce statistics since 1940, and I have found no 
other reliable information for the nation. In Iowa, however—with no observable reason for being “a 
divorce mill” nor with any reputation for being such—the divorces for 1941-44 numbered 32 per cent of 
the marriages. See Des Moines Register, January 16, 1944, and May 3, 1945. 
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high calling requires it and justifies it. Beyond that, by means of ro- 
mantic love, husband and wife express their devotion to each other. Inter- 
course does not merely satisfy one’s own needs, but it provides the means 
for enriching the partner’s joy. Married Christians use sexual union to 
give pleasure as well as to have pleasure. Furthermore, by sexual at- 
traction, “the Creator entices man out of the solitude of ‘I’ into a life 
of partnership and mutual obligation” (Brunner). Thus sex is not evil 
but a positive good, a deliberate creation of God to be employed and en- 
joyed. Sex becomes wrong when divorced from genuine marriage; out- 
side of marriage it refuses to take its responsibility; even inside of mar- 
riage it may descend to self-gratification by the mere “using” of the 
other person. Yet in itself sex is a positive good. 

Accordingly, birth control rightly belongs in Christian marriage. 
Birth control is not new; its name is new, and its methods; but it has 
been practiced at least since Onan (Gen. 38:9) and “from time im- 
memorial, even in Christian families” (Brunner, 369). Unless we are 
to leave to chance and accident this supreme act of cocreation with God, 
unless we are to resign all reason and renounce all regard for the health 
of the wife and opportunity for the child, Christian marriage may properly 
employ the insights and the methods of birth control. The case for it 
rests simply upon the conviction that the sex impulse has uses beyond 
procreation, for it enables man and wife to express their love, and it 
woos them both into the still finer area of spiritual growth. Had God 
intended sex merely for procreation, He might have found it best to make 
it an occasional impulse. Instead, He saw fit to make it a permanent 
need, and without its proper use both physical and mental disorders 
may arise. 

Christian faith cannot be so clear-minded about divorce. Divorce 
means that someone has failed: failed to keep the marriage vow, failed 
to “love, honor, comfort, and keep” until death does them part. The 
Church understands this to be a failure of will and thus cannot make 
lighthearted excuse for divorce. The Methodist Church, along with many 
others, refuses to remarry a divorced person except when he is “the in- 
nocent person when the true cause for divorce was adultery or other 

*See I Corinthians 7:5. The Dutch scientist, Van de Velde, writes his whole treatise, Ideal Marriage, 
Its Physiology and Technique, with this conviction; p. 9 he declares that Don Juan, supposed to be the 


prototype of passion, sought to give pleasure rather than to grasp it. This surely is the Christian under- 
standing of the nature of sex. 
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vicious conditions which . . . . invalidated the marriage vow” (1944 
Discipline, p. 355). Except for the extreme case, the Church does not 
feel that a legal break can remedy a spiritual break. 

The Church does not insist upon this in order to punish those who 
have ruined their marriage. Rather the Church believes in God, believes 
that God can repair the broken bonds of any marriage if two people 
really desire it. When two people ask for divorce it means simply that 
they no longer believe that God can help them cure their sickness; this 
the Church does not admit. Christian marriage means lifelong faith- 
fulness; husband and wife commit themselves to mutual helpfulness 
regardless of what happens. That pledge cannot be lightly put aside, 
and with God’s help it need not be hopelessly scrapped. 

In actual practice, the best possible solution for an unworkable mar- 
riage sometimes is divorce. ° The pastor often is wiser than the Church 
law.® Christianity does not absolutely prohibit divorce; neither should 


it define in advance exactly what grounds can justify divorce, for the 
Christian is free from such legalism. God is merciful even toward those 
who fail in marriage, and in a specific case a divorce may release more 
of God’s mercy than could the prolongation of a broken-down marriage. 
The pastor may even commend divorce to people not strong enough in 


the Christian life to revive their lost faithfulness. 

The Church’s confusion on this matter arises from its awkward posi- 
tion: it solemnizes marriage, but it does not grant divorce. Divorce is 
a legal process which asks neither counsel nor consent of the Church. 
If the Church held any control over the process of divorce,’ it would 
be better to exert its influence there than merely to threaten the applicants 
with a refusal to remarry. Yet in this situation, when divorced people 
come asking for remarriage, the Church again must do the best possible 
thing, which usually is to bless the second marriage. It is better to 
marry than not to marry (or “to burn”), for marriage is still an honor- 
able estate, even for those who failed at it before. 

* For instance, Russell L. Dicks, specialist in counseling, finds no alarm in the divorce rate; in fact 
he says, “The divorce rate is too low in light of the number of unhappily married people there are” 
(Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling, p. 81). Also, Karl Menninger, Love Against Hate, p. 47: 
“Separation and divorce are too frequent—though from another standpoint they are perhaps not fre- 
quent enough.” 

*Some pastors in their premarital counseling ask the bride and groom to sign a statement to the 
effect that before they ever apply for divorce they will make certain specified attempts at reconciliation, 


such as consulting a physician or a pastor. This fumbling effort of the Church to prevent divorce at- 
tempts to move nearer to the original source of trouble than does its present threat to refuse remarriage. 
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IV. Pasrorat CounsELING FoR MARRIAGE 


Happily, the rising generation is emancipated from the Victorian 
hush-hush about sexual matters. Open knowledge is now permitted and 
encouraged by countless agencies. Nevertheless, among American youth 
there remains a vast accumulation of fears and shame, of unsatisfied curi- 
osity, and misinformation where there ought to be sound knowledge. 
Young people are not nearly so well-informed as they think they are, 
nor as their elders think they are, nor as they ought to be. 

To be adequate, sex education cannot be left to the public school, 
for the classroom can only arouse more curiosity than it can satisfy with 
sound knowledge. And not all that needs to be known ought to be 
discussed in public. 

Not teachers but parents are responsible for sex education. Chil- 
dren ask their questions at home. Parents ought to prepare themselves 
to teach this matter with honesty and beauty. The mother who hedges 
‘ when her child asks where babies come from and the father who gets 
confused when his adolescent son stammers, “Dad, how does a fellow 
know when he’s in love?”—such parents are teaching their children to 
think there is something queer or even wrong about the origin and nature 
of human life. If people really believe the Christian faith that God 


is the Creator of human life, and that His ways are marvelous to behold, 
there can be nothing to hide about His chosen means of creating human 
life. Yet everyone knows that parents are tragic truants to their duty 
on this matter. 


If the teacher cannot handle this matter, and the parents will not, 
the pastor must. Sex education will never be adequate if left to the 
minister to dispense at the last moment before the wedding; that comes 
too little and too late. But better some, even then, than none at all. 
The minister should deal with the subject with his young people for 
long periods before they approach marriage and stand ready to counsel 
with them privately as they come toward the wedding day. In his 
premarital counseling, he should make sure that they are informed in 
mind and prepared in attitude for the physical consummation of marriage. 
If they are not prepared, he should refer them to a physician who is 
qualified to give not only the biological facts but also the psychological 
factors and the Christian interpretation of both. If no such physician 
is available, the pastor should prepare himself to do it: to explain with 
beauty and accuracy the art of sexual happiness, and the means and 
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Christian purpose of birth control. If he feels uneasy at the task, or 
if his own married life is unhappy, he should refrain from discussing 
it and should, instead, provide the couple with adequate reading matter.® 


V. Love anp FiIpetiry in CuHrisTiAN MARRIAGE 


The solution for divorce, and for the deeper-lying problem of un- 
happy, unstable marriages, lies not in making divorce harder to obtain 
but in making marriage harder to enter. (Preventive medicine is sound, 
though not spectacular; premarital counseling belongs to preventive med- 
icine.) Instead of making it easy to get in and hard to get out of mar- 
riage, the Church must prepare people to enter into marriage “rever- 
ently, discreetly, and in the love of God.” 

For many young people, preparation for marriage consists in getting 
someone to say “Yes.” When the pastor dares to suggest that they 
need some study and thought for the tensions of married life, they hasten 
to explain, “But we are in love.” That love for each other is supposed 
to smother all doubts and substitute for all missing skills. 

What do young people mean when they say they love each other? 
They mean just what they have learned, chiefly from the movies, mag- 
azines, and song hits. This sort of love means romantic attachment, the 
“tall, dark, handsome” kind of love. Being in love means to feel that 
irresistible magnetic pull. 

Commercial advertising re-enforces this erotic impulse. It parades 
sex appeal as the chief virtue in life. Women’s clothing is never “warm 
and durable,” but “glamorous, exciting.” Business interest exploits the 
sexual hunger, and advertises food, medicines, books, even college edu- 
cations, for their sexual attractions. 

At the same time, modern society discourages young people from 
marriage and thus intensifies the physical anxiety. Social patterns ex- 
pect a young couple to finish school and the young man to get started 
in business before they marry. Thus society tears them in contrary direc- 
tions: it encourages passion and discourages marriage; it arouses desire 
and frustrates its release; thus sexual adjustment becomes most difficult. 

The fault lies even deeper than the question of morals. The real 

* For mature young people, the classic treatment is Van de Velde, Ideal Marriage, Its Physiology 
and Technique (Random House, 1930); this book is expensive, but the thorough counselor in this field 
will own and lend it. L. F. Wood’s little book, Harmony in Marriage (Round Table, 1943) is hardly 
adequate at all points, but is done in good taste and attractively bound for a gift. H. A. Bowman, 


Marriage for Moderns (Whittlesley House, 1942), is a college textbook, but most readable; it covers 
the wide range of adjustments and skills required in marriage. 
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issue concerns the nature of love and the meaning of human life. The 
term “facts of life” is widely used to mean the biological facts about sex. 
Yet Christian faith knows that the facts of life include many other facts not 
at all physical. “Man does not live by bread alone” nor by clothes nor 
car nor money, yet these are the hope of many marriages hastily made 
and hurriedly broken. Man lives by dreams and work and honor and 
by every word that cometh from God. That is a fact of life. “Man is 
made in the image of God,” and he cannot be content until he grows 
into likeness with God nor happy until he treats other men as images 
of God. That is a fact of life. “Whatsoever a man sows, that does he 
also reap” is another fact, painfully demonstrated inside wedded life 
where a hot temper or a cold heart wrecks a marriage, or beautifully 
proved where love and devotion to duty make a marriage unshakeable 
against all hurricanes. These facts of life crowd the New Testament and 
serve to bring us the gospel, the good news of redemption from the un- 
happiness and instability of modern marriage. 

The major fact of life concerning marriage is this: Christian mar- 
riage cannot be based upon love alone, nor even mainly upon love, when 
love is conceived as physical attraction. Love in that sense is unstable; 
any one person can be “in love” with a large number of other people; 
love is a kaleidoscopic experience, fascinating, shifting, immature. Love 
is an emotion, eros, which “is not permanent; cannot be guaranteed; is 
not directed toward one person only” (Brunner). Being in love in this 
sense does not create a bond between two people. Accurately do we 
speak of falling in love; it is accidental, it happens by chance; falling 
in love requires no will power, no decision. 

With equal accuracy of speech the ceremony speaks of those who 
enter into the state of matrimony. Exactly. “Marriage is a moral act” 
in which two people, in love to be sure, recognize that God created the 
marriage estate and made it binding upon people, and who know that 
they themselves are now bound by it (Brunner, 357). Marriage is an 
act of the will. Love may be frustrated; physical attraction may fail or 
be thwarted by disease or crippling or impotence or sterility—and yet, 
despite this annulment of “love,” marriage can endure and be wonder- 
ful to behold. Or, love may fade, for the feeling of eros is unpredictable; 
love in the erotic sense is “frail scaffolding,” too unsteady for the vast 
structure of Christian marriage. Once that love is dissipated, no amount 
of will power can compel its resurrection; deliberate intention cannot 
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revive that emotional attachment. The will can build a marriage; but 
the will cannot build love, nor can love build marriage. 

Christian marriage “springs from love, but its stability is based on 
fidelity” (Brunner, 357). Bride and groom undertake to be faithful; 
they do not undertake to be physically attracted by each other. They 
make out-going vows of faithfulness each to the other. The ritual does 
not ask, “Will you love her, comfort her, honor and keep her, so long 
as she loves you in return?” Rather the groom promises to take her “for 
better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love 
and to cherish until death us do part”—regardless of what she does 
or fails to do in return. Likewise, the bride repeats the same vow to 
be faithful regardless of what he does to deserve or frustrate her faith- 
fulness. Marriage is no fifty-fifty bargain; each person promises to go 
all the way toward the other. Marriage does not mean that two people 
meet like fingertips, each merely touching the other’s life at the end 
of his own, but that they overlap like folded hands, knit together. Two 
people cannot fall into but must highly resolve to enter into that holy 
estate. 

Erotic love cannot substitute for fidelity; the divorce courts are 
crowded with witnesses to this fact. Fidelity, on the contrary, nourishes 
and reawakens love, and therein lies the secret of happy marriages. If 
the groom desires above all else that his wife’s life may be full and 
abundant, that desire makes him faithful to her; his faithfulness awakens 
not only her love but her faithfulness in return. To suggest what I 
mean, let me recall a case in which it failed. Dr. Leslie Weatherhead 
recently retold a story from Maltby’s The Meaning of the Cross, a story 
which he or almost any observing pastor can duplicate from the life of 
his own parish. A workingman had a wife who had drifted into vicious 
ways, and she went from bad to worse. One day her husband found her 
gone off on a new debauch. He sat down soberly to face the facts; he 
saw no chance of reforming her—the worst had happened too often to 
give him any hope. He determined, however, to hold on to her and to 
make a home for her who would not make a home for him. He vowed 
again, “for better and for worse.” Soon friends came to offer sympathy. 
“Not a word! She is my wife, and I shall love her as long as I have 
breath.” (He was not meaning erotic love, of course, but what we have 
been calling fidelity, faithfulness, the wilful determination to live for 
the best of the partner.) She did not improve but died in that house, 
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with her husband’s hands spread over her in pity and in prayer. There 
ends the story. That gallant workman did not succeed; fidelity did not 
reawaken love. But neither did Jesus succeed on Calvary. Yet in a 
similar failure of faithfulness Hosea discovered the meaning of love and 
found it to be a fidelity vastly more able to endure the suffering of 
marriage than mere erotic attachment. Here the supreme fact about 
marriage becomes clear and compelling: Christian marriage is born in 
love, but it matures only in faithfulness. Put another way: God created 
erotic love to be the allurement and gateway into the more abiding satis- 
factions of faithfulness; in marriage He knit eros and agape into one ex- 
perience. “Love and loyalty alone,” the ritual declares in its charge 
to the bride and groom, “will avail as the foundation of a happy and 
enduring home.” The loyalty is the Christian foundation laid down 
upon the natural ground of love. 

It is indeed a tragedy to marry on love alone, on erotic love. Yet 
it is a mistake, even an evil, to marry without love—a mistake, because 
love may not awaken. It is not true that any two normal Christian per- 
sons, if contracted together into marriage, will come to love each other, 
for this emotional attachment cannot be forced; nor is it sound to say 
that love does not matter among Christians, for it does matter; God 
created men with erotic needs. It is also sinful because marriage with- 
out love plays with inflammable materials without the restraint of proper 
purpose. The solution is not to disregard erotic passion but to recognize 
its limited satisfactions and its position as an introduction into vastly 
more permanent and more redemptive relations between husband and 
wife.’ “Being in love” in the romantic sense does not alone create a 
bond of beauty and permanence between two persons; but when those 
two identify themselves with each other, and each becomes responsible 
for the other by a deliberate commitment of his will, their relation satis- 
fies and matures them both. Christian marriage may begin with erotic 
love but must not stop short of the higher level of fidelity. This is a 
fact of life. Marriage will be secure among those whom God hath joined 
together with such convictions. 


* The deep human craving for both body and spirit has been put with beauty and tragedy in Thomas 
Mann’s little novel, The Transposed Heads. A young girl, in love with one man’s spirit and another 
man’s body, struggles with the choice between them, for “it is difficult indeed to say whether the head 
or the body of my husband would reassure me more.” Then, by a fanciful Indian plot, she transposes 
their heads, so that “she possessed a husband who, so to speak, consisted of nothing but principal parts”— 
features perfect for love and a Brahman head gifted in thought and virtue. Sita, a normal wife, needs 
both body and head, eros and agape. 
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VI. Tue Fruits or Curisttan MARRIAGE 


1. Ifa marriage is to endure, it must develop the best in each person. 
Browning tells of Andrea del Sarto, an artist of distinguished talent, 
who is married to an indifferent wife who cares nothing for his labors 
and carelessly smears his canvasses. At last, knowing he has failed to 
achieve what he had it in him to become, he turns to her: 

Nay, Love, you did give all I asked, I think— 

More than I merit, by many times. 

But had you—oh, with the same perfect brow 

And perfect eyes and more than perfect mouth... . 

Had you, with these, but brought a mind! 

Some women do so. Had the mouth there urged, 

“God and the glory! never care for gain!” .... 

Had you given me a soul, 

We might have risen to Raphael, I and you. 
Indeed they might have. Del Sarto was not content with erotic love; 
he cared for the perfect brow and perfect eyes and more than perfect 
mouth, but with these he needed even more the awakening of his mind 
and the birth of his soul. “If you had only given me a little encourage- 
ment,” he said in effect, “we might have achieved all that God meant 
for us to be.” When a man needs passion and motive to carry him to 
the peak of his life, he turns, hopefully, not to another man but to some 
woman. Christian marriage ought to develop the best in him. 

2. Yet, marriage must help him see beyond even his own best, and 
to catch a vision of things larger than himself. Marriage does not 
consist in looking at each other in rapture, but in looking outward to- 
gether at something beyond themselves. Marie Curie, worried for 
Pierre’s health and sullen mood, asked him: “Pierre . ... if one 
of us disappeared . . . . the other could not survive 
exist without each other, can we?” Marie spoke as a woman in love; 
she had forgotten for a moment the claims of Science, the real object 
of her life and his. Pierre shook his head slowly and said firmly: “No, 
you are wrong. Whatever happens, even if one has to go on like a 
body without a soul, he must work just the same.” Yes, Marie must 
go on, as she did later on, for Science was larger than the Curies. Yet 
Pierre and Marie, who looked out together with passionate searching 
for that stubborn element, pure radium, developed incidentally a rare 
and beautiful marriage. God had joined them together through the 
merging power of outreaching life. 
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3. If a marriage is to develop something beyond itself, it will 
discover that the birth of a child is indeed a “blessed event.” Husband 
and wife who, before then, were greatly in love with each other, but 
only with each other and with nothing else, now are compelled to care 
for at least one other human life. And lo! a miracle occurs. These two, 
caring for the child, discover that their own love for each other is not 
diminished but vastly increased. Their devotion to something beyond 
themselves binds them closer together. 

St. Paul held some notions about marriage which we cannot accept, 
but he said one very illuminating thing. Talking about the place of 
women, he wrote, “They will be saved through motherhood, if they 
continue to have faith and to be loving and holy, and sensible as well” 
(I Tim. 2:15; Goodspeed). Elsewhere St. Paul declared in a thousand 
ways, “You shall be saved through faith in Christ Jesus,” but here, with 
proper qualifications to be sure, he declared that woman “shall be saved 
through her childbearing” (ARV). Saved, indeed. Saved from too 
great self-concern and self-pity; saved from loneliness and life super- 
ficial and scattered; saved, too, from most of the risks of a broken home, 
for children are another of God’s means for joining together two human 
people. 

Childbearing simply repays Mother Nature for her loan of life. 
All love is creative, even God’s love; and human love normally issues 
in new human life, in which the image not of the parents alone but 
the image of God is incarnated again, and something of God takes on 
human flesh and dwells among us. Children are the joy of their parents; 
they fill their house, they fill their life, and they give parents one work 
at least where they know their labor is not in vain in the Lord, and 
where, in this complex culture, they can see the results of their handi- 
work. To be the bearers of new life and the creating parents of children 
whose spirits come from the Creative Parent of the universe is life’s 
rare and unmatched delight. 


VII. Gop’s Grace in Creatine MarriAGE 


God’s unspeakable wisdom created the family. By means of the 
family God gives us life; through the family He gives us to each other 
and requires us to live for each other, and thus He educates us for life 
in community with other human beings. 

Married life teaches people that they cannot live unto themselves 
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but must be bound to one another. Only as a person loses his life can 
he find it; only by caring supremely for someone else does a person de- 
velop into the person God meant for him to be. In marriage God 
entices men out of their solitude and selfishness and woos them into a 
partnership where the fullest life of fellowship can be achieved. 

In Christian marriage people find new possibilities of Christian life, 
of work in common, of sharing and receiving, of comfort and stimula- 
tion. There they discover—really discover—that true happiness con- 
sists not in making claims but in satisfying the needs of others. Thus 
in the highest sense can men find a rebirth of tenderness and compassion 
in married life. By taking all the risks of love and all the risks of 
living in complete self-giving to another, all fear and pride can be wholly 
cast out. 

J. H. Oldham has suggested that there are but two real securities 
in this life, faith in a living and loving God and faith in a living and 
loving person.”® Faith in God is hard to come by these days, so faith in 
human love may be the appointed means by which men and women may 
recover faith in God. By loving and being loved in return by one other 
person, husband or wife, a person may come to understand the nature and 
character of that which the Christian believes is to be found in the heart 
of the universe. 

God created married life that He might use us for life’s greatest 
tasks and teach us supreme joys. Those whom God hath joined together 
are blessed indeed. 


“The Christian News Letter, Supplement No. 223; in review of John Middleton Murry’s book, 
Adam and Eve. 





“The Imitation of Christ”—A 
Theological Reprint 


“The most exquisite document, after those of the New Testament, of 
all the Christian spirit has ever bestowed,” is the praise which Matthew 
Arnold bestowed upon De Imitatione Christi. For centuries it has been held 
with peculiar esteem and it is “still daily in the hands of more readers than 
any other book except the Bible.” It is a vivid and almost poetic expression 
of the “radiance of the Christian religion,” caught in a moment of near ecstasy. 
Commonly, though perhaps incorrectly, attributed to Thomas 4 Kempis, the fol- 
lowing translation, the most satisfactory in English, is Whitford’s, which in 
turn has been edited and given an introduction by Edward J. Klein. Permission 
to use this excerpt has been granted by the publisher, Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 


‘WOVE is a great thing and a good, and alone maketh heavy burdens 

! ;' light, and beareth in like balance things pleasing and displeas- 

ing. It beareth a heavy burden and feeleth it not, and maketh 

bitter things to be savoury and sweet. The noble love of Jesus per- 

fectly printed in man’s soul maketh a man to do great things and stirreth 

him always to desire perfection and to grow more and more in grace 
and goodness. 

“Love will always have his mind upward to God and will not be 
occupied with things of the world. Love will also be free from all 
worldly affections, that the inward sight of the soul be not darkened 
nor let, and that his affection to heavenly things be not put from his 
free liberty by inordinate winning or losing of worldly things. Nothing, 
therefore, is sweeter than love, nothing higher, nothing stronger, nothing 
larger, nothing more joyful, nothing fuller, and nothing better in heaven 
nor in earth; for love descendeth from God and may not rest finally 
in anything lower than God 

“Love knoweth no measure but is fervent without measure. It 
feeleth no burden; it regardeth no labour; it desireth more than it may 
attain; it complaineth of no impossibility, for it thinketh all things that 
may be done for his beloved possible and lawful unto him. Love there- 
fore doth many great things and bringeth them to effect, wherein he 
that is no lover fainteth and faileth. 

“Love waketh much and sleepeth little, and sleeping, sleepeth not. 
It fainteth and is not weary, is restrained of liberty and is in great 
freedom. It seeth causes of fear and feareth not; but as a quick brand 
or sparkle of fire, flameth always upward by fervour of love unto God, 
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and through the special help of grace is delivered from all perils and 
dangers. 

“He that is thus a ghostly lover knoweth well what his voice 
meaneth which sayeth thus: Thou, Lord God, art my whole love and 
my desire! Thou art all mine and I all thine! Spread thou my heart 
into thy love that I may know how sweet it is to serve thee, and how 
joyful it is to laud thee, and to be as I were all molten into thy love. 
O I am bounden in love and go far above myself for the great fervour 
that I feel of thy unspeakable goodness! I shall sing to thee the song 
of love; I shall follow thee, my beloved, by highness of thought where- 
soever thou go; and my soul shall never be weary to praise thee with 
the joyful song of ghostly love that I shall sing to thee. I shall love 
thee more than myself, and not myself but for thee. And I shall love 
all others in thee and for thee, as the law of love commandeth which 
is given by thee. 

“Tove is swift, pure, meek, joyous and glad, strong, patient, faithful, 
wise, forbearing, manly, and never seeking himself nor his own will; 
for whensoever a man seeketh himself, he falleth from love. Love is 
circumspect, meek, rightwise, not weak, not light nor heeding vain things; 
sober, chaste, stable, quiet, and well stabled in his outward wits. Love 
is subject and obedient to his prelate, vile and despisable in his own sight, 
devout and thankful to God; trusting and always hoping in him, and 
that even when he hath but little devotion or little savour in him, for 
without some sorrow or pain no man may live in love. 

“He that is not always ready to suffer, and to stand fully at the 
will of his beloved, is not worthy to be called a lover; for it behooveth 
a lover to suffer gladly all hard and bitter things for his beloved and not 
to decline from his love for any contrarious thing that may befall unto 
him,” 





“Clouds Without Rain’”—A Review of 
the Quarter’s Fiction 


Joun C. ScHROEDER 


CY sin TIMBERLANE is a story of marriage in Grand Republic, 
Minnesota, “a city which, in different dialects, has also been 
called Grand Rapids and Bangor and Phoenix and Wichita and 
Hartford and Baton Rouge and Spokane and Rochester and Trenton 
and Scranton and San Jose and Rutland and Duluth and Dayton and 
Pittsfield and Durham and Cedar Rapids and Fort Wayne and Ogden 
and Madison and Nashville and Utica and South Bend and Peoria and 
Canton and Tacoma and Sacramento and Elizabeth and San Antonio and 
St. Augustine and Lincoln and Springfieldill and Springfieldmass and 
Springfieldmo and Ultima Thule and the United States of America.” 
It is a town of 85,000 “large enough to have a Renoir, a school system 
scandal, several millionaires, and a slum.” When Mr. Lewis writes 
about Grand Republic he is exciting and convincing; when he writes 
about marriage he is exciting and unconvincing; when he writes he 
writes with a pictorial skill and a storyteller’s craftsmanship that is con- 
stantly exciting. 

For instance, he relates a dinner table conversation in which the 
credo of the participants is: 


“Maids and laundresses are now entirely unavailable; nobody at 
all has any servants whatsoever; and those who do have, pay too much 
and get nothing but impertinence. 

“Strikes must be stopped by law, but the government must never 
in any way interfere with industry. 

“All labor leaders are crooks. The rank and file are all virtuous, 
but misled by these leaders. 

“The rank and file are also crooks. 

“Children are now undisciplined and never go to bed till all-hours, 
but when we were children, we went to bed early and cheerfully. 

“All public schools are atrocious, but it is not true that teachers 
are underpaid, and, certainly, taxes must be kept down.” Et cetera. 


Now this is the kind of thing that is talked about in every town 
_every night of the week and Mr. Lewis reveals its inanity and vacuity 
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with a devastating pen. But when he writes about marriage, he as- 
sembles a series of couples, not one of whom possesses any of the 
decencies and comradeship which characterize a great many homes I 
know. Perhaps I’m a naive and sentimental fool who hasn’t wit enough 
to see what goes on behind all these walls which line American streets. 
But if marriages are all as bad and as tawdry as those in Grand Republic, 
any hope for this institution has long since evaporated. I grant that 
Cass Timberlane, a judge and responsible citizen, is a very decent fellow, 
who gets sentimentally silly about Jinny Marshland. Jinny is a spoiled 
child, whose knowledge of life is very elementary and who hasn’t wit 
enough nor sophistication enough to recognize a “wolf” even when he 
doesn’t bother to don lamb’s wool. In fact, most of the people in the 
book are caricatures rather than people. Jinny is real, but Cass never 
seems quite to come to life. Even when the collapse of his marriage 
brings him what ought to be a tragic insight and the reconciliation a 
profound revelation, he moves through them with no more compelling 
passion than the hero of a Grade-B movie. Nevertheless, the book, like 
all of the Lewis books, remains absorbingly interesting, and there is a 
great deal said about marriage that is sagacious and shrewd. “Marriage 
and the common cold, the two persistent problems of mankind and the 
ones that have never been solved.” 

But none of these people has any religious feeling, nor deep loyal- 
ties nor compelling fidelities. That there are such tawdry and pathetic 
marriages no one doubts; but there are other comradeships which give 
life joy and zest and sorrow and pain. These may not be made in 
heaven; but they are true enough and enduring enough to give men 
and women faith and devotion and loyalty. Cass Timberlane is not a 
great book. It is no Babbitt or Arrowsmith or Dodsworth. But I found 
it an exciting story nevertheless. 

Repent In Haste is about marriage, too—a wartime marriage. Lt. 
James Boyden is a Navy flier who met Daisy while he was training 
in Pensacola and married her in a hurry. Briggs, a correspondent, meets 
Boyden in Pearl Harbor and gradually pieces together the story of the 
boy’s past. He had been conventionally brought up in East Orange. 
His parents are pathetic, trusting people who had never had strength 
enough themselves to give the boy any moral vitality. 

In college he had been interested in Vera May, a nice, pleasant, 
priggish child who lived in the neighborhood. But when Boyden is 
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thrust into the terrible hazards and perils of war, the insipid life of his 
youth is tasteless, and romance with Daisy the better matches the daily 
excitements of his adventure. Boyden doesn’t think about what he has 
to do. “Do our boys know what they are fighting for? I mean, why 
the heck should it bother them, if we’re in here pitching? We’re in 
here pitching, aren’t we?” It’s too hard to have to try to think when 
every action trembles between life and death. “It’s better to pray 
than to think,” he says, but such prayer as a substitute for thinking is 
hardly a spiritual adventure. 

Briggs returns to visit the Boyden family in New Jersey to find 
them having to care for the baby. The conventional suburban home 
filled with conventional people serving a conventional dinner reveals the 
timid and anxious background from which Boyden has come. Then 
there is Daisy, as restless and as insecure as her husband, trying to find 
some excitement in a tawdry romance with an old flame. Briggs has 
to return to the Pacific to tell the flier about his wife’s infidelity. This 
situation is one of the moral dilemmas of our torn civilization—two 
young people who find it easier to face the hazards of a dangerous life 
than to face the responsibilities of a daily discipline. They live their 
days with skeptical indifference. Marquand tells the story well, with 
subdued and unemotional directness. The easy flow of its style brings 
into focus the uneasy balance of our morality. 

The Peacock Sheds His Tail is a phrase from a Mexican revolu- 
tionary song and a novel of more than usual power. It is the story of 
the marriage of Concha Navarro, the daughter in the household of a 
feudal Catholic family in Mexico to Jim Buchanan, a noble, under- 
standing American boy. Jim comprehends the pattern of life in Mexico 
before the Calles revolution and hopes to redeem its oppression by 
democratic processes. In the background of this interesting romance 
are all the social forces which resist change; the greed of the American 
Oil Companies, the secular politics of the Roman Church, the influence 
of the Spanish Falangists and the German Nazis. The Navarro clan 
tries to defend an Old Spain in the New World. Mrs. Hobart under- 
stands the forces which were active in the turbulent life of the Republic 
and tells an excellent story which makes the conflict vivid. 

A comparable kind of social conflict is portrayed in Focus. Here 
the setting is New York and the problem is anti-Semitism. The book 
is not nearly so good a novel as Mrs. Hobart’s, but Mr. Miller feels 
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deeply and writes a strong, angry tract. A name like Newman is 
racially ambiguous. This Mr. Newman is a Protestant who works as 
personnel manager for a firm which permits him to hire only “Aryans.” 
He finds he has to wear glasses which make him look like a Jew. The 
realization affects his own psychology. He loses his job. His neigh- 
bors, members of the Christian Front, begin to persecute him. Here 
is a city block with neat, trim houses, all of them identical, which becomes 
the focus of a great social conflict which culminates in a pitched battle 
with Newman on the side of Finkelstein who runs the corner news- 
stand. Behind the melodrama is the city with its anonymity, its crowds, 
its subways, and its tensions. There can be no doubt that the struggle 
is real and the issues paramount for a democratic society. Mr. Miller 
makes a sincere plea for decency. 

There have been so few novels which have treated ministers de- 
cently or sympathetically that The Gauntlet may seem to me a better 
story than it is. Young London Wingo is a student in a Baptist seminary 
who knew that “religion is humanity and Jesus is love.” But he can- 
not see that humanity wants “the privilege of hate without losing the 
luxury of love.” He gets a call, his first church, to the congregation in 
Linden, Missouri. It is like any other small town. A man must have 
eyes to see if he is to recognize the virtues and strengths of people as 
well as their shoddy, petty jealousies. London’s brave and wise wife, 
Kathy, brings some of the trouble to the engaging young couple. The 
gaunt Josie, wife of Charlie Moffatt the storekeeper, and the fat Tama, 
wife of Burl Duckworth the stationmaster, are determined to beat her 
into the mold of the conventional minister’s wife. But there are others 
in the congregation who are not inflexible. Thoreau Bean is a salty 
doctor and the widow Amy is worldly enough to understand Kathy’s 
rebellion. Wingo is brash, a little conceited, a sincere and brave young 
man. He loves his wife and she merits all his devotion. The touching 
story of this young couple is authentic and inspiring. The first sermon, 
the first funeral, the scheme to get a hospital for the town, the de- 
nominational conference, all reveal the imaginative devotion of a good 
man. The work is done in the democracy of a free church which Mr. 
Street knows and must respect. The book reaches a tender climax of 
tragedy and through it all runs the thread of a love for man and a 
comradeship with God. 

The White Tower brings together six oddly assorted people who 
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challenge a mountain. The theme might seem to be a sort of Grand 
Hotel on a mountain but the plot, while equally exciting, is much 
more subtle and perceptive. A devout Swiss guide, an American pilot, 
an Austrian girl who has fled a Nazi husband, a decadent, frustrated 
Frenchman, a Nazi officer who had fought in Russia, and a cultivated 
English geologist determine to scale the White Tower, “a cold, radiant 
white shape unmoving and immutable in the sky.” Mountain climbing 
has always seemed to possess spiritual qualities. It presents intense 
physical challenges to test human endurance against cold and hazard. 
It presents intense spiritual challenges as nature taunts man’s daring 
and excites him with the austere beauty of heights and inaccessibility. 
A mountain-climbing expedition seems to be an experience which brings 
out people’s dominant traits so that it becomes a laboratory in which 
may be tested human courage and patience and forbearance. These 
people are roped together. They need each other even when they 
hate each other. Mr. Ullman knows all the lore of mountain climbing. 
He fascinates the plain dweller who has never known the exhilaration 
and loneliness of a man pitted against the storms and implacability of 
nature with no one to help him. Presumably the mountain climber 
senses some of the aloneness of the mystic as the peak seems to fight 
against him and then to welcome his questing ascent. All of this, 
mixed with such diverse temperaments as the members of the party 
represent, presents possibilities of tension and sympathy which are woven 
with a moving story. 

As for adventure in the war, the best tale I have read is Most 
Secret. It is the story of a raid on France when that nation was in 
despair after Dunkerque. The English felt that they had to do some- 
thing spectacular to persuade the French that they were still determined 
to fight. The Breton fishing village of Douarnenez is the locale. The 
“Genevieve,” a French fishing boat, is mounted with a flame thrower, 
and a small company of English officers with a crew of fishermen go 
out to attack the “raumboots” which guard the fleets of small boats. The 
party is led by Charles Simon, half English, half French, and three 
English naval men each of whom has his reasons for hating the Ger- 
mans. Shute is a wonderful storyteller and the enterprise moves to a 
heroic climax. The padre of the Breton village believes that fire is a 
weapon “to rid men of their bondage to the power of darkness.” The 
use of dreaded fire will convince the fishermen that they have not been 
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forgotten by the people across the Channel. The strategy of the raids 
and the daring of the men combine to make this a superb tale which 
is based on an actual incident of the war. 


Cass Timberlane. By Srnciair Lewis. New York: Random House, 1945. 
pp. 390. $2.75. 

Repent in Haste. By Jonn P. Marquanp. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1945. pp. 152. $1.50. 

The Peacock Sheds His Tail. By Axice Tispate Hosart. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1945. pp. 360. $2.75. 

Focus. By ArTtHurR Miiier. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945. pp. 
217. $2.50. 

The Gauntlet. By James Street. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., 1945. pp. 311. $2.75. 

The White Tower. By James R. Utiman. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1945. pp. 479- $3.00. 

Most Secret.’ By Nevit SHute. New York: William Morrow & Company, 
Inc., 1945. pp. 310. $2.50. 





Book Reviews 


The Christian Answer. By Paut J. Tittich, THzopore M. Greene, 
Grorce F. Tuomas [and others]. Edited, with an Introduction, by Henry 
P. Van Dusen. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1945. pp. xi, 195. $3.00. 


This vigorous little book is another witness to the resurgence of Christian 
theology in our time. It is the corporate testimony of five distinguished Amer- 
ican scholars that the Christian perspective is not only a possible one, but that 
“St is indispensable to the reclamation of civilization.” 

The first essay, by Professor Paul J. Tillich, is characteristically compact 
and searching. It at once epitomizes current diagnoses of our world predicament 
and adds freshness and depth of insight. It reveals the collapse on every front 
of modern man’s trust in an automatic harmony between the ego and society 
and portrays the new Leviathan, a kind of technological “second nature,” in which 
reason finds itself no longer in control of man’s existence. ‘The need of our day 
is for a fresh realization of the union of “existential truth” in Jesus Christ 
with rational truth. 

Professor Theodore M. Greene, like Schleiermacher in 1799, addresses con- 
temporary “cultural despisers of religion.” He distinguishes the secular alterna- 
tives to Christian faith and exhibits their thinness and inner contradiction. His 
repeated question, whether the Christian view is not inherently reasonable, does 
not deal as sharply as it might with the possible perspectives which themselves 
condition and define rationality, but his summary of the Christian answer to the 
naturalist is so strong as to deserve expansion. 

Professor George F. Thomas has written an essay on the central Christian 
affirmations that is worthy of careful study. Revelation in the deepest sense, he 
urges, is no disclosure of static concepts, but a dynamic, meaningful relation to 
God. He sees special revelation as necessary to give unity to general revelation, 
and to purify it and make it personally meaningful. His treatments of the Bible 
and of the doctrines of God, creation, man, sin, the Trinity, and the Person of 
Christ are richly suggestive. It is in the discussion of the values inherent in the 
traditional theories of the atonement, however, that one finds the most original 
and rewarding part of this essay. 

The fourth essay, by President Edwin E. Aubrey, is positively exciting. 
Dealing with the very practical question of how Christian faith can meet our 
desperate need for security, he answers by calling us to realism, to expectancy 
of growth, to concern for fellowship, and to faith in meaning. The Christian 
answer to our need for unity, without involving us in absolutisms, is that of a 
spiritual community, under the discipline of love, in which diversity keeps its 
integrity within unity. Our need for freedom can be fulfilled only through a 
faith that begets responsibility in the light of our ultimate relation to God. 

The final essay, by Professor John Knox, faces the important question of 
the kind of discipline which Christian faith implies for the individual. With 
a keen sense of the perplexity in which the morally sensitive person finds himself, 
he traces the causes of such ambiguity and presents Christian faith in the grace 
of God as the sufficient answer. His discussion of the apparent paradox of God’s 
justice and love is rich and provocative. 
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Here, then, is no anthology. Nor is it any ordinary collection of essays. 
Rather it is a corporate testimony of a common faith. It will deserve wide 
and thoughtful reading. 

EpwarD THomaAs RAMSDELL 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Nature and Values. By Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. The Fondren Lec- 
tures for 1945, Southern Methodist University. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1945. pp. 166. $1.50. 


This book recounts the story of the inner conflict of man’s soul and the 
author’s clarification of that conflict by means of the personalistic philosophy. 
The first of its seven chapters introduces us to the “two worlds” which struggle 
within us—the world of nature and the world of values; the next three discuss 
these worlds in more detail, as well as “the world of personality” in which the 
other two meet; and the three final chapters expound the two leading methods 
of resolving the conflict and apply the personalistic solution to the problems of 
practical life. ; 

The very fact that the conflict can be resolved implies that the division in 
the human soul is a duality rather than a dualism, and the author presses this 
point throughoyt the introductory chapter. The chapter on “nature” is devoted 
largely to a discussion of the various meanings of that term. For the philosophical 
naturalist, it is simply another word for all that in any sense is; but if this is 
what it means, nature is by definition the only world, and the problem of the 
inner conflict is solved by the too simple process of negating it, and naturalism 
becomes the only meaningful philosophy. In its best usage, however, the term 
is limited to that which is perceivable to the senses, thus excluding “minds and 
the mental,” personality and values, and bringing back the problem of reconciling 
these two realms. 

Though Dr. Brightman devotes a separate chapter to “the world of person- 
ality,” “values exist only in and for persons”: hence the only ultimate issue, if there 
is in reality but one world, is whether that world is in the last analysis one of 
things or of persons. Naturalism accepts the former alternative and personalism 
the latter; but if we limit the term “nature” as suggested above, naturalism loses 
all claims to acceptance, and the way is left open for a personalistic solution. 

Personalism is defined by our author as “the belief that conscious personality 
is both the supreme value and the supreme reality in the universe”—in other words, 
that in conscious personality nature and value are one. One of its greatest 
claims to acceptance, I believe, lies in its synthetic character: that whereas natural- 
ism is inevitably a reductive philosophy, identifying reality with the world of 
sensory experience and denying any distinctive reality to persons and their values, 
personalism denies nothing that naturalism affirms and yet finds a place for 
nature as in some sense, at least, an expression of personality. Personalists differ 
in their precise theory of nature, and Dr. Brightman expounds his own in this 
book as he has done elsewhere; but all would agree on the supremacy of persons 
over nature, and most of them on the supremacy of the Divine Personality over 
all others. 

The final chapter of the book is concerned with the principles which should 
guide life, as these appear in the light of a personalistic metaphysics. These 
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principles are formulated as follows: (1) respect for personality, in oneself, other 
human beings, and God; (2) recognition of nature as a revelation of Divine Per- 
sonality; and (3) spiritual liberty. 

The work we have been analyzing briefly is a well-knit study of man’s 
inner conflict, and of personalism as offering the most acceptable solution of the 
difficulties which lie in the way of a solution of that conflict. Many questions 
on specific points occur to this reviewer, but I confine myself to the following, 
the first two of which are concerned with construction rather than doctrine: 

1. Should not the phrase, “none of them have succeeded,” on p. 14, line 28, 
read, “none of them has succeeded”? 

2. Is not the indefinite article wrongly omitted before the words, “natural 
science” at the top of p. 43? 

3. Why should “the complete denial of all dualism” inevitably mean solipsism 
(p- 51)? Surely Dr. Brightman’s personalistic pluralism is as far from dualism 
as it is from solipsism. 

4. In what possible sense can it be true that our bodies “create” our per- 
sonalities (p. 55)? Are they not rather the instruments through which God 
creates our personalities? 

5. Is it true that “persons are the only directly experienced reality” (p. 115)? 
The only experiencers, yes; but “experienced” is something else, whatever our 
theory of that something else may be. 

6. If all persons are social beings (p. 117), the Divine Personality must 
also be social—He is “not a solitary, self-enjoying mind.” But does not this 
truth involve something like a Trinitarian theology? Or else an eternal universe 
of nondivine persons; and what evidence is there for that? 

7- Is it not perverse to describe Hitler as a personalist, even though as a 
“perverted” one (p. 113)? Certainly his “Aryanism” was an exaltation of the 
mass Volk, not of the individual “Aryan.” I cannot even grant the personalism 
of the admirable Leibniz (p. 99), whose “sleeping monads” at least were in no 
sense personal, and yet were apparently as ultimately real as his rational spirits. 

8. Is it fair to consider Locke’s unknowable somewhat as the scholastic 
notion of substance (p. 134)? In so defining it, Locke no doubt thought he was 
destroying the scholastic conception, but was he? Surely substance is for the 
scholastic experienceable, not “beyond and beneath experience”; but experienceable 
by the intellect, not by the senses. 

In conclusion let me note with pleasure the fact that, happily for the com- 
fort of the reader of this book, the notes are footnotes at the bottom of the page, 
not inconveniently collected in a separate place at the back. 


Jarep Sparks Moore 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tom Paine: America’s Godfather, 1737-1809. By W. E. Woopwarp. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1945. pp. 359. $3.50. 


This life of Thomas Paine is written by a discriminating admirer in simple 
style and without scholarly apparatus. It is informing and covers a considerable 
range of fact, but it is not remarkable for research or interpretation. ‘The stress 
falls mainly on two points. First, Mr. Woodward leads us to understand that 
Paine injected into American discontent the new note of a frank demand’ for 
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independence. Secondly, he defends “America’s godfather” from the contemporary 
and later vilification of his adversaries. Perhaps too much is made by the author 
of the point that he is rescuing a reputation that has been submerged under un- 
just accusations of vice and uncleanness. He has found no evidence to support 
such charges. ‘This is not surprising: the evil legend has been largely discounted 
long ago. The view we are given of Paine’s character and disposition is still not 
a complete one. Woodward seems to share the opinion of some of Paine’s con- 
temporaries that he was excessively vain, though he does not make a serious matter 
of this. Paine’s self-appraisement in a letter to Goldsmith is sufficiently revealing: 
“Were I not rather singularly modest, I should become a little vain.” Yet how 
are we to account for the fact that he made no great effort to defend himself 
from the aspersions of enemies when, his adventures over, he had leisure to do 
this? Woodward’s suggestions toward an explanation of Paine’s separation from 
his second wife, after the tobacco business he had taken over from her deceased 
father came to ruin, do not help us much. Our author denies on general prin- 
ciples the statement of a hostile contemporary that one of the numerous occupa- 
tions by which he tried to make a living in England was that of an itinerant 
preacher. It appears, however, that Paine was an accepted member of a Wesleyan 
group meeting in his employer’s home in Dover (1758-59) and that at least on 
one occasion he ,was invited to lead the meeting. He was then at the innocent age 
of twenty-one. Mr. Woodward has not discovered this item. (See Wesley’s 
Journal, Standard Edition, Vol. VIII, p. 32, note 2, and the article there cited.) 

The story of Paine’s public career in America and in France is interestingly 
told. In the year of destiny, 1776, he blew the trumpet of independence. The 
timeliness and argumentative force of his Common Sense and other pamphlets 
rendered his contribution important. Woodward shows evidence of his imme- 
diate influence in the Carolinas and Virginia. In January, 1777, he made the 
first use of the phrase, “United States of America.” Philip Davidson’s Propa- 
ganda and the American Revolution (1941), however, has made us aware that 
many before Paine were prepared to go to any length in opposition to the British 
policy. It is not quite clear how the newly arrived Englishman, with little formal 
education and a record of failure in everything practical he had tried, was psycho- 
logically and mentally equipped to leap instantly to the leadership of the advocates 
of American resistance, as he evidently did. There is nothing to show that the 
thoughts he was expressing were not in large measure new to himself and sug- 
gested by the situation. Paine’s participation in the French Revolution, plea for 
the life of Louis XVI, and accidental escape from the guillotine led to his bitter 
denunciation of Washington for failure to intervene in his behalf. The aris- 
tocratic ideas of John Adams were poison to him. Woodward recites passages 
from The Rights of Man—“the earliest complete statement of republican opinions” 
—and from The Age of Reason which ridiculed biblical religion. Modern thought 
about the Bible has moved far beyond Paine’s categories, but he would still arouse 
those who are not abreast of modern thought. No brilliant man, perhaps, ever 
exhibited a greater disrespect for tradition, political and religious. 

Paine’s old age was not blessed by friendship or kindness. His dying wish 
to lay his body to rest in a Quaker burying ground was denied him, and he was 
buried by a roadside at New Rochelle, New York. But William Cobbett, who re- 
vered Paine, removed the coffin by stealth and took it with him to England, where 
(last insult of all!) the bones were lost rather than buried. Mr. Woodward de- 
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serves the gratitude of his readers and of the maligned revolutionary’s unresting 
shade. 
Joun T. McNEILL 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York. 


Bringing Our World Together. By Danie, Jonnson FLeminc. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. pp. xiii, 155. $2.00. 


The demand for world unity is viewed in this volume in the perspective of 
man’s life on the earth. How human groups have been bound together at the 
lower stages of culture and how diverse cultures have arisen is sketched in outline. 
The movement toward maturity is the expansion of the “we-consciousness” from 
the small tribal group to the nation, and, if that movement continues, to the race. 

Dr. Fleming is keenly aware of the inertia and deep-seated parochialism that 
work against growth toward maturity, but his survey of the course of events en- 
courages the hope that powerful forces in history are urging the race on to an 
adult destiny. Some of those forces he identifies: the work of social scientists 
who do not limit their activities to a part of humanity, the international labor move- 
ment, organized efforts toward world political organization and the world mission 
of the Christian Church. 

The legitimate diversity of mankind in culture and in national states is 
accepted and held to be not inconsistent with real world unity. “The realization 
of a world family, therefore, does not mean the leveling of individual cultures 
and differences, nor necessarily the abolition of nationalities’ (p. 46). “Cultural 
pluralism is an inescapable, as well as a fundamental, basis for attaining We-ness 
in our world” (p. 47). It is admitted that there is a “legitimate racial pride.” 
So the problem is not the elimination of cultural differences, nor of all racial con- 
sciousness, but the cultivation of mutual respect and co-operative effort among 
differing cultural and racial groups. 

The essentially social character of human personality is the “natural” basis 
for the process of growth toward maturity; but the positive efforts of many groups 
and individuals are required to further it. Seen in its largest meaning the world- 
spread of Christianity is creating a world unity which can serve as the crystallizing 
center for all mankind. 

After accepting the principle of “cultural pluralism” as indicated above, it 
is a little surprising to find a paragraph that begins: “But it is not simply that 
the slowly evolving world culture would seem to demand a world religion . . . .” 
(p. 112). ‘The apparent inconsistency between the assumption of cultural pluralism 
and the expectation of a common world culture reveals a confusion very common 
in present-day thought regarding the role of Christianity in the common life and 
in the world community. However, although this ambiguity is not clarified in 
the present volume, the conclusion of the paragraph quoted puts the claim of 
Christianity on its sound and proper basis: “Nor even that a world citizen needs 
a religion as large as his world; much more fundamental is the conviction that 
what is true for one must be substantially true for all men. It is just here that 
the modern expansion of Christianity into practically all areas of the world takes 
on crucial significance for world order.” 


HucH VERNON WHITE 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 
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Ruy Barbosa. By Cuartes W. Turner. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1945. pp. 208. $2.00. 


The events of the last few years ought to serve to convince us in North 
America, if we had not been convinced before, that we must live in increasingly 
closer relationship with the neighboring republics of Latin America. Since this 
is so, we must cultivate a closer acquaintance each with the other. The pressures 
of World War II have forced us into a program of fraternization with people 
south of the Rio Grande, and real progress has been made in the closer relationship 
between the Anglo-Saxon and Latin cultures in the Western Hemisphere. Not 
all efforts in this direction have been wise, perhaps, but it is nevertheless true that we 
know Latin Americans better and they know us better than ever before. One 
of the finest things that has happened has been the publication of certain books 
acquainting North Americans with some of the outstanding leaders of the South 
American republics. ‘To the comparatively short list of books which has thus 
far appeared, the book under review is a fine addition. It brings to American 
readers in interesting and very readable form a biography of one of the greatest 
of the liberal leaders in Latin America in the last half century. 

Ruy Barbosa has become almost a legend in Brazil. Although he died less 
than a quarter of a century ago (he was born in 1849 and died in 1923) his 
speeches and writings are studied in the public schools of Brazil. One speech in 
particular is memorized by every Brazilian public-school pupil very much as the 
Gettysburg Address is in our own country. 

Barbosa was a great liberal leader. He took an active part in the political 
life of his nation, serving as legislator, judge, and cabinet minister, and was once 
candidate for the Presidency of the Republic of Brazil. He was a great editor 
and writer. More than once it was his forceful and brilliant writing in a critical 
situation that determined the direction which the Republic was to take. He was an 
unremitting foe of slavery and fought persistently until it was outlawed. While 
the actual decree outlawing slavery came from the conservative party, it was the 
vigorous campaigning he had done through the years which finally forced the other 
party to take action against it. Many times his espousal of a cause brought him 
the hostility of powerful enemy forces. More than once he had to flee from 
Brazil for his life because he opposed unscrupulous men who desired to become 
dictators and rule in an unconstitutional way. He was a great exponent of con- 
stitutional government. Indeed, it was he who wrote most of the constitution of 
Brazil, drawing largely, in the process, upon the constitutional experience of the 
United States of America. 

However, Barbosa is best known outside of Brazil for the remarkable leader- 
ship which he exercised in the second Hague peace conference in 1907. Coming 
wholly unknown himself, and from a state almost unknown to the European dele- 
gates who dominated the conference, by sheer ability as a debater and by the cogency 
of his clear thinking he became one of the two outstanding personalities of that 
important conference. He was a great internationalist and contributed greatly to 
the formation of a body of international law. It was he who first championed 
the rights of the smaller nations of the world in the councils of the nations and 
succeeded largely in establishing the sovereign right of small nations to consideration 
in such councils. This was no mean service. 

Small in stature, he was great in mind and heart and left an indelible impression 
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upon the life of his country. He was a profoundly religious person and a forth- 
right defender of the freedom of religion. Mr. Turner is to be commended for 
bringing the figure of Ruy Barbosa to life for American readers. The publication 
of the book is one more step in the direction of a better understanding of Latin 
America and its people. 
Cares S. BRADEN 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


The Word as Truth. A Critical Examination of the Christian Doctrine of 
Revelation in the Writings of Thomas Aquinas and Karl Barth. By ALan 
FAIRWEATHER. London: The Lutterworth Press, 1944. pp. xvi, 148. 
10s. 6d. 


In this essay the thesis is proposed that “revelation retains its divinely given 
character and its capacity to direct the life of faith, despite its rationalization 
and transmission through human agencies, allowing revelation itself to explain how 
its human appropriation is possible” (p. v). This program involves the discussion 
and comparison of the views of Thomas Aquinas and Karl Barth concerning 
revelation and God’s relation to the world. The author undertakes to show that 
each of these theologians expresses essential insight for an adequate comprehension 
of revelation, and that each is a necessary corrective of the other. “The Thomist 
position must be supplemented by the Barthian emphasis on the real presence of 
God. But the Barthian position must be modified by the Thomist emphasis on 
truth, insofar as no acquaintance with God is possible save through the rational 
apprehension of His nature” (p. 129). Mr. Fairweather’s heaviest strictures are 
clearly reserved for Barth. He tells us that some of the Barthiar. fundamental 
notions, such as the assumed anthropology (the effaced Imago Dei) and the sinful 
cosmos, are pagan rather than Christian (p. 144); and the Barthian view that 
God is unable to speak savingly to the sinner while he is yet a sinner, is the negation 
of Christian soteriology (p. 68). According to Barth, revelation is not a truth 
at all, and it has nothing whatever to do with an illusory capacity in man to re- 
ceive and interpret it. For Barth revelation is God’s immediate self-presentation; 
it is not a permanent reality, it is a “spasmodic occurrence” arbitrarily decreed by 
God (p. 132). 

Aquinas’ explicit metaphysic and epistemology prevent him from dealing 
adequately with the necessary element of immediacy in revelation. According 
to Thomism our natural knowledge of God is mediate and analogical, and Aquinas 
is unable to break free from this view in his treatment of revelation. Mr. Fair- 
weather assures us that in revelation there is immediate and direct awareness of 
God; consequently in Thomism the truths of revelation “appear as purely ‘hori- 
zontal’ propositions . . . . not about God as He touches us, but about His sub- 
stance as this does not affect us” (pp. 26-27). 

How then are we to steer between the pagan presuppositions of Barth and 
the fundamentally nonscriptural philosophical predilections of Aquinas with which 
the scriptural witness ill accords? By seeing that revelation and our understanding 
of it are indissolubly related. “The whole revealing act of God is the address 
of what God does and of what He thereby is, to the person to whom He speaks, 
and the awareness of this approach is itself part of the relationship realized be- 
tween God and man. The human understanding of God’s revealing act for 
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what it fully is, is itself the very thing in which that revealing act terminates” 
(p- 33). Thus the prophet has a direct awareness of God, and while this direct 
awareness “may be difficult to defend . . . . it can only prove itself by its oc- 
currence” (pp. 33-34). Such an interpretation of revelation is charged with 
genuine moral dynamic and it is this which is conspicuously lacking in the views 
of Barth and Aquinas. 

In Barth and Aquinas we find two persisting patterns of interpretation of 
revelation and God’s relation to the world and to sinful man. It is scarcely 
necessary to suppose that between them they exhaustively canvass the field or that 
one must elect to stand wholly with the one and wholly against the other. A 
third pattern of interpretation is to be found in the writings of H. R. Mackintosh 
and H. H. Farmer, and it is this view of revelation that Mr. Fairweather supports. 
He does not contrive a new theory by adding together elements of Aquinas and 
Barth. It is very far from being clear whether the mediacy he insists upon accords 
with the Thomistic conception of mediacy, or whether the immediacy he repeatedly 
affirms as indispensable to the Christian view of revelation owes anything at all 
to the Barthian teaching. Furthermore, upon what does the claim rest that there 
must be immediacy of awareness in revelation? One answer appears to be that 
the prophets claim such awareness; they know God’s forgiveness and guidance ex- 
perimentally. But this is their testimony concerning their experience. We might 
say that “God” is the name for the experience of being forgiven, but it is pure 
assertion to say that a being having the properties of mercy, wisdom, love, etc., 
has been directly apprehended in their experience. Granted the subjective reality 
of the “experimental knowledge,” on their testimony: there are always the further 
questions as to what concepts are employed in the interpretation of this experience 
and whether their experience can have knowledge-value for us without the con- 
ceptualization of it. Furthermore, I do not know what Mr. Fairweather means 
by saying that the direct awareness of God proves itself by its occurrence. Is this 
an echo of the Barthian claim for the self-authentication of revelation? Or is 
it the introduction of a pragmatic element, viz., that the experience of forgiveness 
has the moral value of a direct encounter with a Being such as Christianity teaches 
that God is? 

On the whole, Mr. Fairweather has carefully formulated his argument, but 
I cannot feel that he has demonstrated either the superior philosophical cogency 
of his views over against those of Aquinas, or the superior scriptural warrant for 
his position over against Barth’s. 

Juuran N. Hartr 
Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Those of the Way. By Wittarp L. Sperry. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1945. pp. 146. $1.50. 

The dean of the Harvard Divinity School has put thoughtful Christians 
still more deeply in his debt by preparing this “Series of Meditations for the Lenten 
Season,” as the subtitle describes this volume. Long a student and interpreter of the 
classics of devotion, Dean Sperry has in these chapters revealed his own mind 
active in contemplation of the great themes of religion. The reader does not 
feel that he is being preached to, but rather that he is listening to an honest, pene- 
trating, devout mind thinking out loud. He does not find any pretense of giving 
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neat answers to great mysteries, but flashes of insight which “will serve at least 
as a point of departure for the inquiring mind,” as the author says of a quotation 
from Josiah Royce. These are purposeful meditations, not aimless spiritual 
meanderings. Going back to the first description of Christianity as ““The Way,” 
Dean Sperry says at the outset: “We shall try to discover the meanings of this 
word for our own day, and its still fruitful and valid suggestions for the conduct 
of the Christian life.” This he does in thirteen brief chapters, dealing with such 
topics as “The More Excellent Way,” “The Highway of Habit,” “The Narrow 
Way,” “The Uphill Way,” “The Unknown Way,” and others. 

There is a good deal of so-called devotional literature which seems to be 
the expression of sentimentality rather than of devotion. This book is devotional 
in the best sense. It proceeds upon the assumption that no one can give himself 
to “The Way” without fearless thinking about “the felt distinction between the 
manner of life of the followers of Jesus and that of the vast environing world 
into which our religion was born.” Here are some of the momentous questions 
which these meditations face: Is Christianity the final religion? Can a dis- 
appointed generation believe that God has a plan for His world? Is time real? 
Can we “make history”? What is conscience? What to do when God seems 
hidden? Has asceticism a place in religion? Does God care about individuals? 
Can unique individuals make a reality of the common life? Is “The Way” for 
international relationships definable? 

Dean Sperry repudiates the view that to be a Christian is to “live in a house 
by the side of the road and be a friend to man.” It is rather to be out on the 
road with other fellow mortals seeking a goal, sharing their struggles and ques- 
tionings and sufferings, but also sharing with the generations of Christian pilgrims 
the faith in which the pilgrimage finds its deepest meaning. These pages reflect a 
reasoned optimism based on solid learning and permeated with a balanced wisdom. 
“We must begin to try to substitute the best that can happen to us for the worst 
that has happened to us.” Sometimes the reader may wish there were a stronger 
emphasis on the Christian doctrine that “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself.” These meditations will deepen his understanding of the ministry 
of reconciliation which concerns “the reconciliation of alienated men to one 
another.” 


Morcan PHE.Ps Noyes 
Central Church, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 


Christ Transcendent. By A. Boyzan Firz-Geratp, Jr. Plainfield, New 
Jersey: The Author, 1945. pp. 112. $1.25. 


The author of this little book is the pastor of a church in New Jersey; his 
discussion of the person of Christ shows plainly his homiletic skill and pastoral 
instinct. The point of the book is that for too long has the Christian world 
patronized Jesus, regarding him as “Chief” among many notables, “Man” among 
men, “Elder Brother” amongst equals. Now it must face the great decision: Either 
Jesus is God made man “in order that false man may be made true,” or he is 
“utterly insignificant.” In other words, we have in this book a pastoral call to faith 
in the deity of Christ, with the insistence that life in this divine Christ, known in 
“his transcendent Body,” the Church, is the only way of salvation and path of 
hope for our stricken world. 
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The balance between the power and the goodness of God is admirably main- 
tained as the implied background and the necessary condition of the Incarnation. 
Dr. Fitz-Gerald sees that a God who is not the God of the Old Testament can 
never be the God of the New Testament. So he writes: “God’s transcendent love 
condemns. But he also saves. He destroys. But he also raises again. He slays. 
But he also redeems. He hurls a civilization into the abyss and buries it with the 
sands of oblivion. But he also re-creates, makes a new world. Earth’s better earth 
arises from the ashes of our condemnation.” 

With this in mind he can say, “It is not encugh for God to be God. All is not 
‘right with the world.’ It is not enough for man to be man. Man in-the-image 
now reveals only distortion. For God and man really to become one, there must 
be communion, there must be sacrament. Profoundly speaking, Christ, the God-man, 
is the eternal wedding of God and man. And whom God joins together, let no 
man presume to sunder.” 

Christology, so highly conceived, leads Dr. Fitz~Gerald to a challenge which 
he issues in no uncertain terms. If it is God’s love which came into the world in 
Christ, then the Church’s task is to be the conveyor of that love to “transfigure 
the mutilated and doomed caricatures of the sons of man.” The Church is 
“God’s soul-impassioned family,” in which “the passion of God and the passion 
for God, in the soul of man, become the same love.” With that burning reality 
at the center, the Church will transform the world and bring liberation and light 
into its dark places. 

We could do with a great deal more of this kind of preaching. Here is the 
authentic gospel, preached vividly and compellingly. 

W. NorMan PITrENGER 
The General Theological Seminary, New York, New York. 


The Asian Legacy and American Life. Edited by ArrHur E. Curisty. 
New York: The John Day Company, Inc., 1945. pp. x, 276. $3.50. 


This is a timely book for the American who is thinking about the meaning 
of the contacts of East and West, which grow more intimate with each new 
scientific discovery. Ten chapters, by as many authors, outline the great debt 
which America owes to Asia. 

In pure factual material it is well for us to appreciate the wide variety of 
our borrowing. We should starve if suddenly deprived of the foods that came 
from Asia. From the Middle Ages to the present our art, music, and literature 
have been deeply stimulated by Eastern form and content. Our religion itself 
came from Asia. This is a wholesome corrective to the common assumption that 
all influence is one-way traffic from America to Asia. 

The volume is more than a catalogue of the Asian legacy, for about one-half 
of the contributions deal with the implications of this interchange of things and 
thoughts. No one will challenge the need for a better understanding of the 
East, and that very word “understand” suggests that there are points of difference 
which should be explored. The social heritage is not the same, and men look 
at life differently. Tradition weighs heavily on the East, and more lightly on 
the West. 

But equally important, to speak of Oriental influence on the West presup- 
poses that there is an underlying community of spirit which can bridge the differ- 
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ences. The authors of the various chapters represent many points of view 
but agree in the conviction that East and West each needs the other, and that 
their minds can meet. “We are like men digging a tunnel through a moun- 

We ought to meet somewhere one of these days, and find that 
each faces the other’s light,” writes Pearl Buck in a final chapter. “We have 
begun at opposite ends, but the goal is the same—human happiness.” We can 
accept her thesis of a common goal in spite of this inadequate and hedonistic 
description of that ideal. Dr. W. E. Hocking describes the goals of mankind 
more satisfactorily when he writes that earnest seekers, East and West, have been 
forced to realize that “the world of human experience is simply not capable of 
satisfying the demands of the human soul,” and that man’s ultimate religious 
quest is for salvation. 

Though unavoidably of uneven quality, the book has very rewarding sec- 
tions. It accomplishes its purpose and points to the need for further study of the 
relations of the Orient and the Occident. 

FLoyp SHACKLOCK 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 


The Psychological Frontiers of Society. By Apsram Karpiner, with the 
Collaboration of Ralph Linton, Cora Du Bois, and James West. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. pp. xxiv, 475. $5.00. 


Richard Wright’s recent book, Black Boy, was a literary attempt to demon- 
strate that the social ideals and attitudes of the colored people are determined by 
their unstable and contradictory relationship to prevailing American culture. 
What Wright tried to do through the story of his own life, Dr. Abram Kardiner 
attempts to do scientifically. Dr. Kardiner is not dealing with the American 
Negro, however, but with all cultures. 

The author is a pioneer in the use of the psychoanalytic technique as an 
interpretive tool in anthropological research. The combination of the two sciences 
results in what is called psychodynamics, which is a highly technical and specialized 
method of cultural analysis. It is used to appraise the stability and internal ade- 
quacy of any culture and to estimate its susceptibility to social change. On 
the basis of his research, Dr. Kardiner hopes to use psychodynamics as the means 
for historical interpretation. He concludes this volume by sketching his approach 
to what will be another book. 

In analyzing a culture, Dr. Kardiner seeks to construct the basic person- 
ality type of that society by studying the effects of parental care, educational, 
sexual, and adolescent patterns upon the prevailing attitudes, fears and anxieties, 
and capabilities of its people. He uses three studies for evidence—the Comanche 
society, as described by Dr. Ralph Linton; the culture of the island of Alor, 
studied by Dr. Cora Du Bois; and Plainville, U.S.A., a relatively backward Mid- 
west farming community, portrayed by James West. In each of these cultures, 
Dr. Kardiner attempts to estimate the effects of various forces including the 
projective systems (religious and mythological) upon the development of the 
type personality. He demonstrates with considerable success the fact that the 
psychoanalytic technique is able to appreciate the significance of cultural situations 
as nothing else can. 

The chief value of the volume is its demonstration that the continually 
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recurrent patterns of parental care, the method of teaching sphincter controls, and 
the prevailing sexual constellations provide a structure in every culture which 
tends to resist social change, even though it becomes a basis for general anxiety 
when that society is forced to live under new conditions. ‘This insight into the 
psychological aspect of cultural norms provides a salutary lesson in sociological 
realism for those who would reform society too simply and easily. 

The book itself is rather peculiar in arrangement. Included in the text 
are chapters written by Dr. Linton and Mr, West, together with a summary 
by Dr. Kardiner of a book by Dr. Du Bois. The result is that the volume tends 
to read like the report of a seminar rather than a finished and developed thesis. 
This is more a problem for the reader than a criticism of the author’s under- 
standing. 

There are, however, several serious defects. ‘The book presents a tremen- 
dous mass of cultural data, of interest no doubt to anthropologists, but which 
because it is not fully used tends to becloud the issue. The book does not deal 
adequately with other cultural forces, and consequently its omission of significant 
acknowledgment of the economic, for instance, makes the detailed conclusions 
seem onesided. The case evidence used in the form of individual biographies 
seems rather poorly’ selected since about half the examples appear to contradict 
rather than to exemplify the culture they are supposed to represent. 

Finally, ‘Dr. Kardiner’s uncritical acceptance of Freud’s philosophy results 
in a large number of unsubstantiated generalizations on philosophy, religion, 
mythology, science, etc., which reflect the author’s opinions but which are not 
on a par with his scientific conclusions. It is quite clear that his ideas of the 
social function of religion are those of forty years ago, and consequently he 
misses the point in many of his comments on Western civilization. It would 
be well if Dr. Kardiner studied the works of somebody like Paul Tillich before 
he tries to interpret religion in his projected volume on history. 

CuartEs D. Kean 

Kirkwood, Missouri. 


The Church and the Returning Soldier. By Roy A. BurKHart. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1945. pp. xiii, 204. $2.00. 


Numerous and suggestive pamphlets have emanated from many sources about 
the returning soldier. Indeed so much has been written and said that one almost 
wonders whether the soldier who has been brave and valiant in the presence of 
artillery fire, machine guns, and booby traps may find his fortitude failing as he 
faces his family and friends. It is true that the men who have been in combat 
following the necessary regimentation will have changed. ‘Three, four, or five 
years away from home, in itself, would effect considerable change—especially at 
the age when the majority of men are inducted into the army. On the other hand, 
the families and friends who remained at home amidst the harrowing years of a 
world at war will not have remained the same. 

A safe and sane evaluation of the serious situation requires the sympathetic 
understanding of one who knows the soldier intimately and has also maintained 
a close contact with the home and the Church. It is obvious from the preface and 
the statements on the jacket of this interesting and readable volume that Roy 
Burkhart knows very well the mind of the soldier and also that he recognizes the 
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limitations, as well as the possibilities of the Church. ‘The author served as a 
soldier during the first World War and since that time has had a wide experience 
with young people as a principal of high schools, and later as pastor of a prominent 
church. 

The book is divided into four parts: (1) The mind of the soldier. Who is 
he and how does he think? ‘The soldier and the Church; (2) Where should the 
Church begin? Plans in the making. The local church must begin now with 
the soldier. The Church’s ministry to those at home; (3) The Church prepares. 
Where preparation begins. Giving guidance to the wounded. Guiding those who 
are confused. Helping in personal problems; and (4) The revitalized Church. 
The pillar of fire must be rediscovered. Altar fires must be relighted. Briefing 
the new Church. 

In discussing the “mind of the soldier,” Dr. Burkhart is obviously conscious 
of the difficult and delicate adjustments the civilian is compelled to make as he 
enters a regimented life. This, the army, with its intensive training and orien- 
tation courses, effects without undue hardship on the soldier. However, the change 
from soldier to civilian is not so simple. While the army endeavors to temper this 
transition through instruction and counseling at separation centers, the soldier soon 
finds himself helplessly adrift. In addition to his family group, which may or may 
not be a wholesome help, the soldier should have the Church’s assistance. A factual 
but disheartening statement comes from a chaplain at a separation center. This 
chaplain endeavored to write a letter to the soldier’s pastor announcing the soldier’s 
return to civilian life. Of 4,797 men and women separated from the service 
during the month of June at this post, 58 per cent did not know the name of their 
pastors and 72 per cent had not heard directly from their churches or pastors 
since they entered the service. This is almost unbelievable. Dr. Burkhart’s appeal 
that the time to begin is mow should stir many pastors and churches. 

This book is replete with suggestions and sane methods in welcoming the 
returning soldier into the community and the Church. It contains much food for 
thought, not only for the clergy, but also for parents and families of servicemen. 

Dr. Burkhart writes with conviction as well as with ease and grace. ‘The 
book is readable and stimulating. 

CuHapLaIn (CoLonEL) CHares D. TREXLER 
Army Service Forces Fourth Service Command, Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 


The New Education and Religion. By J. Paut Wituiams. New York: 

Association Press, 1945. pp. x, 198. $2.50. 

In this Religious Book Club selection, the head of the Department of Religion 
at Mount Holyoke College ably argues for a widespread recognition of the fact 
that American education, even in terms of its own premises, is in a parlous state. 
His carefully presented plea is that if we are to maintain a free democratic society 
in North America then it can only be accomplished by a thoroughgoing reorientation 
in both life and thought, a reorientation that takes religion more seriously than do 
secular educationists and that takes education more seriously than do church leaders. 
So far so good; but the reader soon questions whether Professor Williams himself 
is taking religion seriously enough when repeatedly throughout his book he can 
regard religion as “one of the basic aspects of all the historic cultures” that has 
value if we wish to inculcate the democratic ideal and enhance its practice. With 
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whatever sympathy one reads his pages it is impossible to escape the conclusion that, 
for our author, “democracy” is of ultimate worth and aeeds no justification. How 
much one wishes that Dr. Williams had fully worked out the significance of his 
remark (one of the many insights with which this book abounds) that the Old 
Testament is not interested in religion! Had Dr. Williams done so he would 
have developed his rich argument in a different and, may we suggest, more fruitful 
direction. He would have had a somewhat different starting point; it would 
have been what we can only call a biblical as distinct from a humanistic-cultural 
standpoint. 

Construed thus, the initial task in that reorientation, for which Dr. Williams 
rightly argues, is not so much one of our choosing a worthy religion as the basis for 
our enterprise (p. 21) as it is one of deciding whether we are chosen and, if so, by 
whom? In brief, the problem is whether the Judaic-Christian tradition is right 
when it maintains that God speaks to man. If that is so, then God has thereby 
furnished certain insights about human nature and destiny which cannot be judged. 
For to judge them would be tantamount to rejecting these insights in favor of the 
criteria by which they are judged. On the contrary, these insights, although con- 
tinually needing reformulation in the light of expanding knowledge and increasing 
experience, constitute the criteria in terms of which schools, teachers, and educational 
systems—like everything else—are to be judged. 

It is unfortunate that in what would otherwise be a first-class book the author 
did not see his way clear to consider this crucial issue. For good or ill, it is the one 
which, under the influence of such dissimilar scholars as Sheldon Smith of Duke 
University, Sir Fred Clarke of the University of London, and Bishop Bjorquist of 
Stockholm, is increasingly receiving the attention of younger educational theorists 
as furnishing the correct starting point for their investigations. It is certainly the 
issue around which revolves current ecumenical discussion on the educational prob- 
lem set before the Christian Church by contemporary culture. I am not, of course, 
suggesting that Dr. Williams should accept the “neo-Orthodox” answer that is 
perhaps too easily given to it. However, I do suggest that by ignoring this issue so 
completely his book unfortunately will be dismissed as somewhat provincial. 

Perhaps Dr. Williams would reply to this criticism that to have started with 
such an issue would have meant writing a different book altogether. If so, may 
he soon write a sequel to his present volume, for we have never met such a cogently 
argued case for a speedy departure from the present state of affairs whereby, in the 
attempt to prevent public education from being explicitly Baptist or Roman Catholic 
or Episcopalian, we have ended up by making it implicitly atheistic. 

ARNOLD S. NasH 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, 


Psychology of Religion. By Paut E. Jonnson. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1945. pp. 288. $2.00. 


This volume is a compendium of theories and facts about religious ex- 
perience, oriented to a special point of view. It is strongly personalistic in its 
conception of the meaning of God, of the individual man, of humankind in 
general, and of the relations existing between them. 

In the author’s own words: “This may be called interpersonal psychology, 
for the person is the essential unit of interaction in a social order” (p. 32). His 
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personalism is not a vague something which under scrutiny melts down into a 
benevolent pantheism or panpsychism. It rests upon enduring substantive persons. 

Professor Johnson broadly defines religion as response to a Sustainer of 
Values, affirming that “any response, whether fear or trust, any action or attitude 
that recognizes a power able to control values, is religion in the broad sense. Any 
Sustainer—or many—who can save or destroy, give or withhold what one may 
need or desire, is indicated” (p. 29). He further stipulates that such a Sustainer 
may be either personal or impersonal, human or divine, natural or supernatural, 
individual or societal and institutional. 

A little later the author sharpens his definition to say that religion is per- 
sonal co-operation with a trusted Creator of Values (p. 30). Such a Creator 
may range from a supreme Being to lesser gods, each of which is worshiped 
because he is trusted to create some value. “Religion worships only good powers, 
though it may fight against evil ones.” It is difficult, on Johnson’s own hypothesis, 
to see how such a Creator of Values, on whatever level, could be other than a 
substantive person, although in his effort to encompass all sorts of religions he 
previously stipulated that the Sustainer of Values may be either personal or im- 
personal. 

The real contribution of this book lies in the first chapter, in which the 
author endeavors to place religious experience on a definitely “interpersonal” 
basis. ‘That he encounters at the outset grave difficulties and is obliged at times 
to fashion his treatment to fit his theory, seems evident. 

As for the remainder of the volume, it is good, but not especially dis- 
tinctive. The materials are mostly what one would expect to find in any well- 
written psychology of religion,’ although an occasional section shows more orig- 
inality. Of the latter sort two sections in Chapter IV are typical. They deal 
with “Birth and Rebirth” and “Revival and Survival.” 

This book will serve very well as a general text in the study of the psy- 
chology of religion. But its theoretical slant may arouse considerable contro- 
versial reaction. And yet Professor Johnson has centered his study exactly 
where a psychology of religion must be centered if it is to set well with authentic 
Christian tradition. 

Frank S. HicKMAN 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 


Religion and Our Divided Denominations. (Religion in the Post-War 
World, ed. by W. L. Sperry. Vol. I.) Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1945. pp. ix, 115. $1.50. 

Dean Willard L. Sperry of Harvard University is rendering to the Church 
another valuable service by editing this series of volumes on Religion in the Post- 
War World. The first of these volumes has five chapters in which Dean Sperry 
discusses “Our Present Disunity,” Father John LaFarge, “Roman Catholicism,” 
Professor John T. McNeill, “Protestantism,” Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, “Judaism,” 
and Mr. Archibald MacLeish, “Cultural Humanism.” 

We have no established church in the United States and we have rejoiced 
in our religious liberty. With the war ended we are aware now both of our need 
for a common mind and of the religious differences among us. Furthermore, 
each religious group will attempt to regain its influence by vigorous campaigns 
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and crusades, and these programs will tend to emphasize still further our differ- 
ences. Dean Sperry says: “The problem of religious unity is a genuine one, 
important and stubborn. Nothing will be gained by genial indifferentism 

The task of the present is that of constant informal commerce between religious 
persons of radically different traditions.” 

In a review of these chapters one is tempted to argue for his own point 
of view, which is another evidence of disunity. That I intend to avoid. Father 
LaFarge presents a very interesting discussion cf unity. “So far from being true 
that unity and diversity in the Church are opposing forces, it is much more 
correct to say that they spring from the same source” is his argument. For the 
Catholic, unity cannot be created by adjustments or reconciliation; it is in lowly 
living, in humble approach to God, in prayer and penance and good works that 
the foundation may be laid for common understanding. 

Dr. McNeill gives a clear account of the beginnings of the Protestant move- 
ments and of the effort through years to unite Protestant churches. While he 
thinks the prospect is not bright for the Church to bring spiritual deliverance to 
men in the immediate future, he concludes: “Through the ecumenical revival 
the Protestant and associated churches may hope to find themselves in a position 
to yield their share of service.” 

Rabbi Finkelstein evaluates the different religious movements among liberal 
and orthodox Jews and recognizes the part Zionism has played in bringing to- 
gether various groups. He knows that there are divisions, as in the Christian 
world, and also a vast deal of indifference. Judaism has its contribution to make 
to “an association to do the will of God with a perfect heart.” 

Mr. MacLeish thinks that the war will leave us with two great questions: 
(1) How do you govern in the new world with its invisible frontiers? (2) How 
do you educate the new people? Humanism affirms a belief in man, and “if it 
will make itself the instrument of that belief, it will give our time its cause.” 

One lays down the little volume and wonders how we can have a common 
mind with such diversities. But on the other hand we can take courage because 
each religious group is so deeply concerned with its contribution to unity in the 
nation and the world. 


BisHop Ivan LEE Hotr 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Religion of Soldier and Sailor. (Religion in the Post-War World, ed. by 
W. L. Sperry. Vol. II.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945. 
pp. viii, 115. $1.50. 

In five essays written from radically different points of view, this book 
attempts to answer the question, “What does war do to the moral and spiritual 
nature of the serviceman!” Under the title “The Precedent of the First World 
War,” Dr. Paul D. Moody, a chaplain in that war and for many years president 
of Middlebury College, builds the background. He points out lessons which 
that war should have taught: that divisions in the Church are horizontal as well 
as vertical, that cordial co-operation is possible among all religious workers, that 
the chaplain must maintain an understanding relationship with the civilian com- 
munity out of which the citizen soldier comes, that oversight and freedom from 
secular duties are necessary to success. 

Lucien Price, Editor of the Boston Globe, describes religion in America 
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“Between Two Wars.” He makes his readers angry and keeps them so, but he 
commands their attention and almost convinces them that much of what he says 
is true, although they are loath to admit it. He saw a disillusioned revolt from 
“ideals” in the veterans of the last war, while their children lost the word “sin” 
in a nebulous atmosphere of science, economics, and psychology and in new free- 
doms which outran their capacity for judgment. In this period he saw America 
seeking a religion of its own and turning from the Church to the school for spiritual 
power. He sees hope in training the creative capacity of our youth, coupled with 
a reverence for beauty fed on the cultural riches of ancient Hellas. 

Two chaplains contribute the informative picture of religious work in the 
armed forces. Under the title “The Faith and Practice of the Raw Recruit,” 
Chaplain John E. Johnson of the Great Lakes Naval Training Station describes 
the recruit as he has seen him thousands of times fresh from the American home. 
He finds him in most cases amiable and indifferent to religion, surprisingly 
ignorant of the Bible and formal doctrine, but respectful toward true goodness 
and responding with an inchoate faith to the appeal of practical religion. Against 
this background he asks sternly what the Church has done to prepare our youth 
to meet the puzzles and testings of life and demands that we give their moral 
and spiritual equipment the same care that we lavish upon their intellectual 
and physical development. Chaplain William D. Cleary, for three years Com- 
mandant of the Chaplain School, follows with a descriptive article on “The 
Ministry of the Chaplain.” He sketches the history of the chaplaincy in Army 
and Navy, the training of chaplains, and their duties in varied situations. Out 
of an experience of many years in the Army he urges chaplains to preach on 
great themes, preparing their sermons with care, and he quotes with approval the 
remark, “Long sermons are out for the duration and six months thereafter.” 

Elisha Atkins, an honor graduate of Harvard, wounded while serving with 
the Marines in New Guinea, challenges our thinking ability in “A Soldier’s 
Second Thoughts.” His experience in fox holes has convinced him that religion 
inspired by battle fear seldom is rooted deep. The sordid and the heroic he has 
seen side by side, for external discipline is no substitute for self-mastery. In fox 
hole or university the measure of religion is the difference it makes in our lives. 
Religion, like democracy, is not a set of principles but the attitude of mind from 
which those principles are born. 


CHaPLaIn Roy J. HoneYwELi 
Lieutenant Colonel, United States Army. 


Religion and Education. (Religion in the Post-War World, ed. by W. L. 
Sperry. Vol. IV.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945. pp. ix, 
114. $1.50. 

This little book raises more questions than it answers. It is probably meant 
to do so. One of the best things in this small volume, made up of five essays by 
distinguished scholars, is the brief introduction by the editor, Dean Sperry. 

Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn leads off on the subject “From Church to State.” 
His contribution is frankly a “compilation of relevant passages from his recent 
book, Education Between Two Worlds, with certain editorial revisions and addi- 
tions.” When Dr. Meiklejohn is through, the Church is gone. And not only 
so, but God, and religion as well, as most men understand the term. The State 
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takes over—a “world-state,” it is true, committed to an ethical and idealistic hu- 
manism. Yet it remains the State, and all the dangers inherent in “statism” 
seem also-to remain. Education need no longer concern itself with religion, 
for religion is no longer a concern of the citizen who, as “both governor and 
governed . . . . both ruler and ruled,” looks to the State as the only teacher, 
“the agency of fellowship” and the “source of all morality.” 

Happily quite different in tone, temper, and teaching are the other four 
essays. Dr. Payson Smith, long-time Commissioner of Education of Massa- 
chusetts, discusses ““The Public Schools and Religious Education.” Dr. Howard 
Mumford Jones, Professor of English in Harvard University, writes on “Re- 
ligious Education and the State Universities.” Dr. Victor L. Butterfield, Presi- 
dent of Wesleyan University, deals with “Religion in the Liberal College.” 
And in the final essay, poles removed in point of view and spirit from the first, 
the Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, Dr. Theodore Parker Ferris, is quite 
unreservedly concerned with Christian education as he discusses “The Teaching 
Office of the Church.” 

Dr. Smith clearly states the dilemma presented by the fact that “for more 
than a century the people of the United States have shown a considerable de- 
termination to achieve two seemingly irreconcilable ends; one of them to keep 
sectarianism out of the public schools, and the other to keep religion in them.” 
His discussion of the “released time” formula for religious education is com- 
mended to those who see the issue here as a simple one. Both he and Dr. Jones 
review the various plans that have been tried for providing religious instruction 
in state-supported colleges and universities. Dr. Smith is mildly hopeful of good 
results. Dr. Jones, however, inclines to pessimism. Seeing, to begin with, the 
elements which make up the problem of religious education in the state-supported 
institutions as possibly “so inharmonious that they can never be reconciled,” his 
final observation is that “the state university student who is looking for religious 
education at least as good as the secular training he receives from an expert 
faculty concludes that whatever else it may be, religious education offers no 
challenge to the mind. It ought to. But does it?” 

Dr. Butterfield, after a brief but penetrating analysis of the “community and 
divergence of the ideal of the college and the ideal of religion,” seeks to ex- 
plain why, in recent years, “differences have emerged often to the point of mutual 
distrust.” The blame lies “partly with the Church, but no thoughtful person 
can exonerate the colleges.” The discussion that follows is worthy of deep 
consideration by college faculties and by ecclesiastical leaders alike. The final 
paragraphs on how the college can meet the religious problem might well be a 
basis for discussion in many a faculty meeting. 

The difficulties in the way of an “all-inclusive” educational program for 
the Church in our day are summarized by Dr. Ferris. Nonetheless, Christian 
education is for him the business of the Christian Church. Christian teachers 
must, as a first step, “clarify their own minds.” This will take hard thinking 
and “effective re-creating if they are to make any progress in the education of an 
unchurched generation in the way of Christian belief and practice.” It took 
“three hundred years or more to clarify the mind of the Church in terms of 
ancient and classical thought. We need not be surprised if it takes at least that 
long to do it again in the terms of the mysterious universe which has been described 
to us by the modern pioneers of thought.” Practically, of course, we cannot 
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wait so long. The need is urgent now, and the Church must “in spite of the 
difficulties imposed from without and the confusion within . . . . make it un- 
mistakably plain just where it stands on every major issue of life.” The final 
sections of the essay deal with “five channels through which Christian teaching 
normally proceeds”: the church school, the small group, the sermon, the liturgy, 
and the personal consultation. 

Obviously the points of view, the approach and methods of treatment, and 
the purposes of the contributors to the volume vary widely. The level and the 
style of writing also vary. In the main clarity, frankness, and “good courage” 
characterize the five essays. In such brief compass there can, of course, be no 
exhaustive analysis nor much of specific proposal of “what to do about it.” Dilemmas 
and alternatives are presented; constructive suggestions are made here and there; 
there are pregnant sentences and occasional challenges to educator and churchman. 
The net outcome is the statement of a serious and difficult problem the solution to 
which is yet to be found. 


Gooprich C. WHITE 
Emory University, Emory University, Georgia. 


A Workable Plan of Evangelism. By Dawson C. Bryan. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. pp. 160. $1.50. 


Dr. Bryan knows how to send forth timely books. His former volume, The 
Art of Illustrating Sermons, dealt with a weakness in much present-day pulpit 
work. ‘The newer book, while smaller, has to do with a far more serious matter. 
It concerns parish evangelism, which in many quarters has become a lost art. 
According to Dr. Charles H. Heimsath, the writer on worship, one could divide 
the congregations of our land into two groups: those that believe in evangelism, 
and those that do not. As Professor C. H. Dodd of Cambridge points out, in 
the New Testament all the “preaching” was evangelistic. If so, where does 
this leave the many churches that have nothing to do with evangelism? 

As a pastor Dr. Bryan is practical, not argumentative. He is not ashamed 
to write what Dr. Harry E. Fosdick would style a “how-to book.” Dr. Bryan 
never shies away from facts. As the minister of a very large church, one of the 
largest in the South, he has won prestige. Because of former experiences in 
small fields, and as a district superintendent, he knows the problems and the needs 
of the limited parish, as well as of the one neither small nor large. With certain 
modifications due to local conditions, his basic plan should prove “workable” 
almost anywhere. It calls for locating the prospective members, for selecting 
the proper workers, for training them for their delicate ministry, and for con- 
serving the vital results. 

The method advocated here used to be known as visitation evangelism. ‘That 
seems to have originated with Dr. Guy H. Black. Really it goes back to the 
Master in Galilee. ‘The present proposals differ from the plans of Dr. Black or 
Dr. A. E. Kernahan chiefly in one respect: the leadership properly lies in the hands 
of the local pastor. He need not send out to secure some “expert.” Obviously, 
no set of plans can be foolproof. The results, under God, will depend largely 
on the ability and the resourcefulness: of the local minister, as well as on his 
energy and his perseverance. 

Dr. Bryan has done simply and well all that he has undertaken. The style 
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is clear and readable. In short, his modest little volume forms a worthy addition 
to the relatively few good books about evangelism. 


Anprew W. BLackwoop 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Jehovah’s Witnesses. By H. H. Stroup. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. pp. Vii, 180. $2.50. 


The Jehovah's Witnesses is a book which the student of current religious 
trends can ill afford to ignore. The author, Herbert Hewitt Stroup, has with 
painstaking care assembled a vast amount of data to give an impressionistic picture 
of the average person who has accepted the presuppositions of the movement. 
Inasmuch as this interpretation of Christianity is comparatively new in the history 
of religion and a change in leadership introduces some modification in emphasis, 
and further, since certain aspects of the whole are shrouded in secrecy, it is im- 
possible for any author to speak with finality upon some important considerations. 

The book is pre-eminently a sociological study through which the reader can 
clearly see the type of person who has been attracted to the movement, the individual 
who has been hurt by society as it is currently functioning, the disinherited who 
have been baffled by a system the utter complexity of which makes it forever 
beyond their control. In harmony with all apocalyptic movements, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, through the severity of the hardships which they must endure, anticipate 
the nearness of the kingdom for which they long and their release from the 
intolerable aspects of life. This naive hope, supported by alleged historical facts, 
is such as to give vitality to those of the humble economic, social, and intellectual 
background from which adherents have been successfully recruited. 

The rather dull but highly efficient mechanics of the movement have been 
carefully delineated by the author. He has left no doubt that this is a “religion 
of the Book,” but only as interpreted by the spokesman for the group. Loyalty 
to “the truth” has been measured for the most part by the tireless effort of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses to sell the books written by the late president, Joseph F. Rutherford. 

There is no attempt to write a critique of their exegesis and no endeavor to 
examine their appropriation of history. The adjustments demanded by unfulfilled 
prophecies and exploded expectations have not been recorded. The author does 
not argue with them, he describes them. 

The reader, whose primary concern is with the nature of religion, might 
well desire a clearer statement of psychological motivations and a more definite 
evaluation of results in the practical issues of life. By inference, the author has 
maintained that it is neither an unmitigated evil nor an unmixed good. A religious 
movement merits judgment on the basis of religious criteria—is it intellectually 
respectable? does it satisfy a perpetual longing in man? has it the power to create 
moral values for the individual? is it of significant worth to society? The casual 
references to mental health, technical science, and patriotism do not provide an 
adequate basis for a value judgment of the movement. 

However, as a sociological commentary upon one phase of current religious life, 
the book deserves the respect of thoughtful readers for what it purports to be. 


Mitton S. Czatr 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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Under Orders: the Autobiography of William Laurence Sullivan. New 
York: R. R. Smith, 1944. pp. 200. $2.50. 


This book is but a fragment—a very precious fragment—with insights, revela- 
tions, and suggestions of the most appealing and important kind, but still sadly 
truncated by reason of the author’s death before he had dealt with some of the 
most interesting aspects of his experience. 

He tells the story of his training in the Roman Church, his experiences as a 
mission preacher, and then plunges into the controversy that wrecked his hopes 
for the priesthood and the Church that had reared him. He had misgivings about 
both the narrowness of the outlook of his Catholic seminary and the character of 
some of his superiors. But the real break came with the modernist controversy 
at the beginning of this century. He goes back to review the history of the doctrine 
of papal infallibility to justify his course and his position. But the most appealing 
part of the book is not this rather academic exercise, but the revelat‘on of his own 
inner conflict and dismay over his position in Catholicism and his discovery of 
strength through the influence of the story of Jesus. “Could I reconcile the 
adulation, the intrigue, and the tyranny that swarmed in the papal court, with one 
lonely Man who abandoned a priestly and ecclesiastical tradition that claimed 
fifteen hundred years of authority, took for his cause free soul and redeemed 
personality, and then, when that cause was lost, gave to it, since he knew no 
compromise, his last glorious offering of pierced hands and a broken heart?” 
There speaks the great Christian preacher who so often moved us profoundly by 
his presentation of the meaning of Jesus for our souls. ‘The story of his own 
inner discipline in this relationship must be a rebuke to many pastors and an in- 
spiration to the rest. 

Everyone will regret that the autobiography does not carry us on into Sullivan’s 
experiences with American Unitarianism, and especially with its humanist wing, 
and into general observations on the trend of Protestant thought and American 
religious life today. An essay on “The Moral Will and the Faith that Sustains 
It” is appended to the completed chapters of the autobiography as a substitute for 
the record of later experiences and judgments. It is characteristic of Sullivan’s 
thought and quite stimulating, but regrettably lacking in the elements of concrete 
personal experience which make the earlier chapters so moving and so valuable. 


Grorce C. VINCENT 
Union Congregational Church, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 


The Cross and the Eternal Order, a Study of Atonement in its Cosmic 
Significance. By Henry W. Crarx. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944. pp. xiii, 319. $2.50. 

As the title indicates, Dr. Clark undertakes to set forth in this discussion 
of the atonement its objective and cosmic character, with special emphasis on the 
cosmic. Beginning with the affirmation that atonement must be understood “from 
God’s point of view,” the author proceeds to define God’s purpose in creation and 
His problem in redemption. The argument then goes on to show that Christ 
supplies mankind with a new dynamic by means of which it resumes that return 
journey to its source in God for which it was created and which was interrupted 
by the fall. Extending what he calls the Pauline “thought-series,” by which he 
means the highly christological passages of Colossians and Ephesians, Dr. Clark 
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connects atonement with creation on the one hand and with final fulfillment 
on the other, so that it is no longer an isolated historical event but a part of the 
total history of mankind. Hence also the Jesus of history is identified with 
the Christ of the whole historical process. 

Agreement with many of the interests of this book provides little basis for 
agreement with the premises, thought-processes, and conclusions of the author. 
His interest in objectivity leads him to make the astonishing and often repeated 
affirmation that the atonement must be understood from “God’s standpoint.” By 
that phrase he does not mean that the atonement enables us to see ourselves in the 
presence of God and His holiness, but that a theory of the atonement can somehow 
be gained in abstraction from human experience. “The effort to stand with God,” 
he says, “is really an effort to pass beyond human experience as we know it to 
that out of which human experience came.” ‘The laudable interest in under- 
standing atonement in a cosmic context leads here to an effort to determine what 
“must have been God’s purpose” in creating the world, which implies the assump- 
tion that by some legerdemain of reason it is possible for man to think as the 
Eternal does. The interest in a high Christology prompts the author to develop 
a kind of Unitarianism in which the Son absorbs the Creator and Spirit, though 
this theory is persistently called Trinitarian. 

Dr. Clark believes that he has presented a new method in theology and 
achieved a new synthesis of theology and philosophy. One must object, however, 
that the method is not new; it is the old high and dry a priori method which 
proceeds deductively from a few dogmas, claimed to be “self-evident,” toward 
conclusions about what “must be the case,” with never a reference to experience. 
As for the synthesis, it is evident that the author has brought together to his own 
satisfaction and combined into one psychological whole various metaphysical ideas 
which he holds to be true and theological convictions which are of great importance 
to him. These ideas, however, do not constitute the philosophy that prevails in 
our modern culture; they represent only one of a large number of rival systems of 
metaphysics; hence the synthesis remains highly personal and of rather restricted 
interest and value. Under present circumstances all talk about a synthesis of 
philosophy and theology is really either premature or outdated, since neither the 
whole of mankind nor of Christendom nor even of Protestant culture has come 
to any agreement as to the content of a valid philosophy. 

H. Ricuarp NIEBUHR 
Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Pathfinders of the World Missionary Crusade. By SHERwoop Enppy. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. pp. 319. $2.75. 


This may be called a biographical history of the expanding modern mission- 
ary movement. There is no more interesting and informing method for learning 
history. If it is inadequate to a balanced scheme of history, it has vitality, move- 
ment, and living appeal. 

Nothing comparable to this volume in scope and thoroughness has been under- 
taken. ‘These brief sketches of the lifework of half a hundred creative leaders 
of modern missions, particularly of missions in the last century, with the major 
interest on the last fifty years, constitute an invaluable contribution to the under- 
standing of the growth of the Church toward a comprehensive vision and under- 
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taking of world Christianity. It will contribute definitely to the understanding 
of the present opportunities for world Christianity and to dedication of workers 
for the new chapter in the expansion of Christianity. 

The opening chapter is a hurried, intelligent sketch of the leaders of the first 
centuries, of the conversion of Europe, and of three of the leaders in the opening 
of the modern missionary undertakings a century and a half ago. 

It is obvious that Dr. Eddy’s concept of “the World Missionary Crusade” 
has three dominant interests. The first and throughout the most prominent is the 
Student Volunteer Movement and the changes which .it wrought in the various 
denominations and missionary agencies. The second controlling idea is that of a 
socially effective Christianity, largely indifferent toward theology and ecclesiology. 
The concern is for Christianity as a movement of the spirit and the redemption 
of man in his total life. Out of this grows enlarged concern for indigenous 
freedom in expression and form. This also is closely related to a third con- 
structive idea, the ecumenical movements stimulated and promoted by the work 
of missions and deemed necessary to the greater expansion in the age upon which 
we are entering. 

The selection of leaders in the “Crusade” was guided by the major stresses 
in Dr. Eddy’s approach and largely influenced by his personal associations and 
contacts in the large part which he himself has played in the missionary work of 
the last fifty years. The balance between missionary and native leaders is well 
sustained. In each case, Eddy seeks some item in which the subject under dis- 
cussion was supreme above all others. It is interesting to read that a “celebrated 
ancestor” of Jimmie Yen “was honored by Confucius as a scholar and official” 
“even before the time of Confucius”! There are incidental slips and 
graphical errors that may be corrected in another printing, which should speedily 
be called for. 

Three chapters sketch pathfinders in India, in China, in Africa, and in the 
Moslem world. Eddy’s general attitude precludes his including Europe or Latin 
America; but why is Japan omitted? 

The closing chapter singles out the five outstanding world statesmen and 
evangelists, in the author’s opinion: Speer, Jones, Oldham, Paton, and Mott. 
This volume is commended heartily to all leaders of missionary thought and work. 
W. O. Carver 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 


The Christian Sacraments, a Source Book for Ministers. By Hucu 
Tuomson Kerr. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1944. pp. 179. 
$2.00. 


From such an established ‘igure in our American Church life as Hugh 
Thomson Kerr we are prepare:’ to receive another able book. The Christian 
Sacraments is, as we would expert, a sincere interpretation of the principle (Chap- 
ters I-VII) and a useful ap? ation of the practice (Chapters VIII-XIII) of 
sacramental worship in our Pr ‘estant churches. With the original ardor of the 
“liturgical revival,” this book, bj demonstrating the unique spiritual quality of the 
sacraments so often lacking in the worship of these churches, is designed both to wake 
up nonsacramentalist and to “buck up” sacramentalist ministers. 

Beginning with the statement, “the Christian sacraments belong to the Chris- 
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tian revelation,” the author roots the sacramental conception in the nature of the 
universe. Because “the universe is the garment of the unseen,” then “all nature 
is, in a sense, symbolic.” It is only by “outward and visible signs” that spiritual 
reality is perceived. Applying this principle of the “sacramental universe,” the 
Christian sacraments become the signatures and seals of God’s revelation in Christ. 
In his satisfying second chapter, Dr. Kerr develops this conception of the sacra- 
ments as both the interpretation and the extension of Christ’s incarnation. “They 
proclaim the gospel.” By preaching, the gospel is heard; by the sacraments, it is 
seen. Every true element of the Christian revelation is manifest in them. By 
repeating, as he does, that the early Church “was organized around” the sacra- 
ments, Dr. Kerr admits that he has overlooked the weight of Alexander B.. Mac- 
donald’s scholarly contention that primitive Christian worship was a simple Word- 
of-God ceremonial and that the Supper was “eucharistic” only in its original 
spontaneous quality. And by ignoring the Catholic logic of the developing Church 
in the establishment of sacramental authenticity and validity, Dr. Kerr proves 
himself to be an incorrigible Protestant. 

By establishing the central importance of all sacramental worship with four 
illuminating chapters upon baptism, the initial Christian rite, Dr. Kerr has re- 
stored that ceremonial to rightful consideration in Christian worship. Though 
he freely admits the scriptural and the symbolic authenticity of immersion, he 
makes plausible to immersionists the historical and to a surprising extent (for most 
of them) the scriptural justification of other forms of baptism and of infant 
baptism. Since the Lord’s Supper is the sacrament which alone lays claim to full 
gospel representation, and since it is the rite around which sacramental practice 
crystallized, it is somewhat surprising that in the theoretical portion of the book 
it should be outbalanced by the discussion of baptism. 

The single chapter upon the sacramental origin of the Supper, with which 
the writer concludes his theological section, is supplemented by four practical 
chapters upon the worthy administration and dignity of the rite. These chapters, 
together with the final two upon preaching the sacraments and upon intercom- 
munion, comprise, in keeping with the subtitle of the book, its practical section. 
Unfortunately this section, of especial use to young ministers, does not reveal 
the craftsmanship or the inspiration of the first part. ‘Though the volume is pre- 
pared for ministers, the chapters upon sacramental theory could well be put into 
the hands of the confused layman who wonders what the sacraments “are all 
about.” 

CHarLes HERMAN HEIMsATH 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, Illinois. 


Socialization of the New England Clergy,\1800 to 1860. By Gorpon A. 
Rrecuer. Greenfield, Ohio: The Greenfiyjd Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, 1945. pp. 187. $2.00. ad 
The author of this little book set himself* he task of ascertaining whether 

the social conscience of American Protestantism “Mitedated the social gospel. Ex- 

tensive reading—intensive in a few leaders lik? Channing and Parker—in the 
sermonic literature of his period revealed some’ seventy-five New England and 
other clergymen who were more or less concerned with certain social issues of their 
day. He contends that this betrays “the germin&ting seeds of socialization, which 
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were eventually to blossom and to bear some fruit.” Among these interests were 
education, gambling, dueling, drinking, children and women, government, the 
race question, and the peace movement. 

Mr. Riegler has found much interesting data in a significant body of ma- 
terials. He disclaims any academic origin for his study as well as finality for his 
findings. But had it been written under the rigorous discipline to which the dis- 
sertation is subject it might well have eventuated in a significant book rather than 
a collection of abstracts and proof-texts. It would have taken into account exist- 
ing scholarship in the many fields it crosses: no scholar of the period would have 
discussed the peace movement without mention of William Ladd, or the anti- 
slavery crusade apart from reference to the many well-known general studies 
or excellent monographs such, for example, as Calvin M. Clark’s American 
Slavery and Maine Congregationalists. ‘The author dislikes 1885 as a “high board 
fence” (put up by a relatively uninformed sociologist who wrote more than twenty 
years ago) dividing the rise of the social gospel from previous darkness (which of 
course it is not) but he selects 1800 as a starting point for no apparent reason 
whatever. A perusal of Troeltsch’s The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches 
would reveal that the Church has always had a social ethic. 

It is perhaps a laudible wish but a futile pursuit to look for the roots of the 
American social gospel movement much earlier than the Civil War for the simple 
reason that that movement was the historical reaction of liberal American 
Protestantism to the industrial revolution and the consequent urban movement 
which, with only local exceptions, earlier transformed the American social order 
after the war. There is little, if any, convincing evidence in this study that the 
clergymen whose thought is analyzed set out consciously to apply “the total message 
of the Christian salvation to society, the economic life, and social institutions 

. as well as to individuals,” as Shailer Mathews defined the social gospel. 

The book is marred by numerous errors of fact and carelessness. Its index 
leaves much to be desired. ‘The bibliography makes no pretence of definitiveness; 
and while the pamphlet section lists many valuable titles, there is no indication 
as to where they may be found. In spite of many defects the author has, as he 
hoped, opened slightly a door to this era: but it is unfortunate that he did not 
know that many gates have previously been cut in that board fence which ap- 
parently was shutting out the light from a fascinating and formative period of 
American life. Perhaps he will expand his exploration of what is actually a 
much larger and richer pasture than he realizes. 

C. Howarp Hopxins 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine. 
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The Hope for Immortality. By 
Ralph Barton Perry. Vanguard. $1.00. 
“The best hope of the future is that 
which does not disparage the present or 
merely compensate its failures, but con- 
firms a man’s choice of the best and 
blends with the wisdom of later years 
something of the ardent and forward 
quality of youth.” 


Hilltop Verses and Prayers. By 
Ralph Spaulding Cushman. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $1.00. An unusually feli- 
citous collection of verse marked by 
spiritual grace and poetic insight. 


The Seamless Robe. By Sarah Cleg- 
horn. Macmillan. $2.00. A _ noted 
authoress presents her philosophy of life, 
which she characterizes as “the joyful 
immediacy of the results of loving each 
other with courage and freedom.” 


Pastoral Work. By Andrew Wat- 
terson Blackwood. Westminster. $2.00. 
A source book for ministers dealing with 
the nature of the pastoral office, its pos- 
sibilities and problems, together with 
guides to the available resources. 


Labor and Tomorrow’s World. By 
G. Bromley Oxnam. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $1.50. A distinguished inter- 
pretation of the labor movement in re- 
lation to the world-wide mission of the 
Christian Church. 


A Book of Comfort. Compiled by 
Eric Parker. Harper. $1.50. An an- 
thology of poems and extracts selected 
from American and British poets, au- 
thors, and the Bible, which bring con- 
solation and hope in times of despair. 


The Church School and Worship. 
By Irwin G. Paulsen. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. 60¢. A manual for the church 
school, written with the assumption that 
the experience of worship is basic, and 
that teaching without worship experience 
is merely character education. 


A Veteran Came Home Today. By 
Charles A. Wells. Friendship Press. 
10¢. One of a series issued by the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. 


God With Us. By Theodore O. M. 
Wills. Colfax Press. $1.50. A Pulpit 
Book Club Selection. 


How Methodism Came. By Ruth- 
ella Mory Bibbins. American Methodist 
Historical Society of the Baltimore An- 
nual Conference. ‘The beginnings of 
Methodism in England and America. 


No Greater Love. By Francis J. 
Spellman. Scribner. $2.00. The story 
of Archbishop Spellman’s trip to Africa 
and Europe together with his opinions 
on peace and postwar America. 


The Supreme Possession. By G. 
Ray Jordan. Abingdon - Cokesbury. 
$1.50. Sermons on evangelism by the 
Professor of Homiletics, Emory School 
of Theology. 


Counseling With Couples Before 
Marriage. By Warren D. Bowman. 
Brethren Publishing House. 25¢. Rec- 
ommended by the Board of Christian 
Education of the Church of the Breth- 
ren. 


The Will of God. By Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
75¢. Five talks delivered to the City 
Temple congregation concerning the 
apparent contradictions between an all- 
powerful and all-loving God and the evil 
present round about us. 


Good-by to G.I. By Maxwell Droke. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.00. A prac- 
tical psychologist, himself a veteran, 
writes directly to the returning service- 
man. 


Religious Liberty in Latin Amer- 
ica? By George P. Howard. West- 
minster. $2.00. Puts forth the view- 
points of representative South Americans. 
Provocative and informing. 
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The Postwar World; the Merrick 
Lectures for 1944. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $2.00. Thirteen authorities dis- 
cuss the problems of peace and world 
order. 


Approaches to National Unity. 
Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkel- 
stein, and Robert M. Maclver. Harper. 
$5.00. Papers prepared for the fifth 
meeting of the Conference on science, 
philosophy, and religion in their relation 
to the democratic way of life, held 1944. 


The Church and Demobilization. 
By J. Gordon Chamberlin. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $1.00. An attempt to lift 
the problems of demobilization above the 
level of sentimental interest so we can 
see our responsibility in the years ahead. 


If I Marry a Roman Catholic. 
By The Commission on Marriage and 
the Home of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. The 
Council. 5¢. A brief and excellent 
discussion of the problems arising out of 
Protestant-Catholic marriages. 


Taps is Not Enough. By Carl 
Carmer. Holt. $1.00. Dialogue 
verse, written for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, as a plea for the living 
to assume the peacetime battle for those 
things for which the Unknown Soldier 
died. 


Soldier, You’re IT! By Ralph 
Waldo Nelson. Association Press. $1.00. 
Informal essays on religion and the 
Church intended for the serviceman, by 
a professor in Phillips University. 


Macartney’s Illustrations. By 
Clarence Edward Macartney. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. $2.50. Fifteen hun- 
dred illustrative stories, poems, incidents, 
parables—selected and arranged from a 
noted preacher’s popular and effective 
sermons. 


The Enrichment of Life. By Paul 
N. Elbin. Association Press. $1.50. 
Chapel talks given by President Elbin to 
the students in West Liberty State Col- 
lege, West Virginia. 


The Coming Great Church. By 
Theodore O. Wedel. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Essays on Church unity delivered at the 
Philadelphia Divinity School on the John 
Bohlen Lectureship. 


A Knight There Was. By Mary 
England. Macmillan. $1.00. A beau- 
tifully told story of a young British sol- 
dier who met his death at E] Alamein. 


Therefore, Stand. By Wilbur M. 
Smith. Wilde. ‘$3.00. The editor of 
Peloubet’s Select Notes and Professor 
of English Bible at the Moody Bible 
Institute pleads for a vigorous apologetic 
in this critical hour of the Christian 
faith. 


So You’re Going to be Married! 
By Richard A. Myers. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. 10¢. A pamphlet for service- 


men written by a Chaplain of the 
U.S.N.R. 


All God’s Children. By Armond 
E. Cohen. Macmillan. $1.50. The 
Rabbi of the Cleveland Jewish Center 
explains the Jew to the Christian. 


“And So All Israel Shall be 
Saved.” By William Hendriksen. 
Baker’s Book Store. 45¢. An interpre- 
tation of Romans 11:26a. 


God is Not Dead. By Bernard Id- 
dings Bell. Harper. $1.50. Essay- 
sermons addressed to the chief spiritual 
problems of our time. 


The American Pulpit Series. Books 
I-VIII. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 25¢ 


each or $2.00 for entire series. Pocket- 
size books containing sermons by sixty- 
four of the country’s most popular 
preachers. 
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